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“SOME FAIR WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF THE 
18th CENTURY.” 


From the Paintings by SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Demy 4to. 7/6 NET. 
TWELVE FULL-PAGE JLLUSTRATIONS IN WOODBURY-GRAVURE, 
Reproduced Direct from the Original Pictures. 
WITH A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF THE .PAINTER. 
Bound’ in Art Cloth. 
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ONDON HIPPODR : 
CRANBOURN STREET OL ICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


OLYMPIA. OLYMPIA. 


“A COLOSSAL EXPOSITION OF BRITISH SPORTS.” 
See Daily Papers. aa 
“A SHOW THAT APPEALS TO EVERYONE WITH SPORTING 
PROCLIVITIES.” See Daily Papers. 
GEORGE HACKENSCHMIDT, “THE RUSSIAN LION." 

Thé Undefeated Champion Greco-Roman Wrestler of the World. 
HACKENSCHMIDT. : HACKENSCHMIDT, 
HACKENSCHMIDT. HACKENSCHMIDT, 

Commencing Monday 4th January and every day, 4 p.m. No extra charge. 
TWICE DAILY IN THE GREAT ARENA. — 3,0 and 7.30. 
INTERNATIONAL CYCLING RACES BY THE WORLD'S CHAMPIONS. 
Tommy Hall versus Time. George Barnes versus Time. 
Up-to-piTE SIDE SHows. Mitrrary Banps. 

A continuous round of Attractions from 12 till 11. 

See the Wonderful Beedle Airship. Prices from 1s. upward. 


—— eee ees 
THE RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL, Monte Caar_o. 


Manager—LUIGI STEINSCHNEIDER. 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 
EVERY ROOM FACES SOUTH. 
HEALTHIEST SITUATION IN MONTE CARLO, 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY FROM CASINO GARDENS. 


THE RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL, Nice ccimez) 


Manager—JOS. AGID. 


BATHED IN SUNSHINE. BRACING MOUNTAIN AIR. 
CHARMING PARK AND GARDENS. 


To reserve accommodation in either hotel, apply to— 
THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEFING CAR Co., 
20, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING Cross. 


There is appalling Distress in the East End this Winter, and it is 
felt by none so acutely as by the Sick and Suffering, of whom 
there are thousands. 


Last year 6,410 poor sufferers were gratuitously nursed in their 
own homes by 


PLAISTOW NURSES 


Under the direction of SISTER KATHERINE (Miss K. Twining) 


The GLOBE says: ‘“ We ventur2 to say that there is no Nursing Institute in 
London so worthy of public support as this body of Plaistow nurses,” 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT 


NURSES’ HOME, 
Plaistow, Victoria Docks, and East Ham. 


Although the Charity fulfils the functicns of a Hospital it is 
not eligible ‘to participate in King Edward’s Hospital Fund. As 
there is NO sure income and upwards of £5,000 is required annually, 


YOUR HELP IS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Treasurey-COL. ROBT. WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Bankers—WI{LLIAMS DEACON'S BANK, Birchin Lane, E.C. 
F. JAMES, Organising Secretary, Nurses’ Home, Howard's Road, Plaistow, E. 


PELE, 


Sits OE, The Best 
Week| 
SPER | SPHERE 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JANUARY goth, 


will contain, among many other interesting items, 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


STRENGTH OF RUSSIA AND 
JAPAN COMPARED. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE TWO FLEETS. 
TYPES OF} VESSELS. MAPS AND DIAGRAMS, 


THE 


THE: SPHERE, THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


ue RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 


all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


The Best Safeguard.—I see that since the terrible Chicago 
fire some of our newspapers have been thanking God that 
London has a county council. There is no doubt that the 
London County Council have done their best with regard 
to ensuring the safety of the public in case of a fire in many 
of the London theatres, but the fact is that when fire 
breaks out in a theatre no number of exits—emergency 
or otherwise—will prevent a 
terrible disaster. Except a 
theatre could be constructed 


journals, and as the representative of the Gordon Hotels 
Company and other great firms he has exhibited special 
qualifications for the business side of journalism, the side 
which it is always necessary for an editor to keep well in 
mind. He will doubtless greatly improve a journal that 
has lacked distinction of late. 


The New ‘ Chronicle” Staff—Mr. Donald’s staff will 
include Mr. Lachlan J. Brient as night editor; he made 
a reputation in Sydney as editor of the Sydney Tele- 
gvaph. Mr. James Milne will 
take charge of the literary 
page, he, it will be remem- 


the walls of which would fall 
outward at the cry of fire 
disasters like that at Chicago 


(MenjLet us swear tt by the pale moon - light We love you blind - ly, (Girts/Thank 
(Girls.) Let us wear it in the pale moon - light,__._- We thank you, kind - ly,(4/en) Most re- 


bered, being the editor of 
that recent most successful 
publication, the Book Monthly. 


will always remain possible. 
A wild stampede of a crowd 
numbering 2,000 must always 


Mr. Ernest A. Perriss is the 
news editor, and Mr. Horton 
Ryley, at present chief sub- 


end in_some horrible tragedy 
no matter what mechanical 
appliances are at hand. I 
believe that the reason why 
there have been so few 
disastrous fires in English 
theatres is not because our appliances are effective but 
because a British crowd keeps its head better than any 
other crowd in the world. 


London and Chicago.—Tor some days after the fire in the 
Paris Underground Railway a few months back our London 
Tube was completely deserted. The burning of the Iroquois 
Theatre, however, had quite’a different effect on Londoners, 
and the theatres and music- 
halls were crowded to over- 
flowing last Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, although many 
of the audiences were more 
busily employed reading the 
account of the fire in their 
evening papers than in looking 
at the+stage. Some years 
back a well-known man in 
Dublin was accidentally 
poisoned by the blunder of a 
chemist in making up a pre- 
scription. The chemist for 
some time after did a roaring 
trade, owing to the belief 
that having made one tragic 
blunder he was not likely to 
make another for some time 
to come. It was much the 
same idea, I fancy, that filled 
the London theatres last week 
when there was a_ general 
feeling that, with the awful 
news from Chicago ringing in 
their ears, the London 
managers were sure to be 
specially careful for some time 
to come, 


The New Editor of the 
“ Daily Chronicle.” Mr. Robert 
Donald assumed for the first 
time the editorial chair of the 
Daily Chronicle on Monday 
last with the heartiest goodwill 
of a large circle of journalistic 
friends. I know no journalist, 
indeed, who has _ qualified 
himself more thoroughly for 
the position of editor of a 
London newspaper. He has 


A TRAGIC SONG—‘' THE PALE MOONLIGHT "” 


The first four bars of the ‘chorus of the song which was being sung at the 
Iroquois Theatre when the fire broke out. 
Francis, Day, and Hunter 


THE CHICAGO DISASTER—THE ORIGINAL “ BLUEBEARD” 


This picture represents the original production of Bluebeard as played at Drury if you are 
Lane. Bluebeard, who had whiskers but no beard, was represented by Mr. Her- 
bert Campbell,-who is now singing in praise of ‘‘Jow” (sic), while Mr. Dan 


editor, continues in the same 
position. Mr. L. F. Austin, 
one of the most brilliant of 
writers, who has’ long con- 
tributed a weekly article to 
the Daily Chronicle, will extend 
his activity in connection with the paper, while Mr. E. T. 
Cook, another singularly brilliant journalist, will still con- 
tinue as chief leader-writer. The journal will develop its 
pictorial side in the direction of political cartoons and more 
illustrations, particularly of special pages in the Wednesday 
and Saturday issues. 


The New Earl of Altamont.—The death of the Marquis of 
Sligo revives a courtesy title 
which has not been in use for 
a century; that is, the title 
of Earl of Altamont, which 
will now be borne by the new 
lord’s eldest son, Captain 
Ulick Browne. The late peer 
succeeded his brother and had 
no children, while that brother 
succeeded his father as far 
back as the beginning of the 
last century. The new Lord 
Altamont is a remarkably 
handsome man, an ex-soldier, 
and an old Harrovian. At 
Harrow he was in “‘ Vanity’s ” 
house. The new Lady Alta- 
mont is a very charming lady, 
an heiress in her own right. 
Lord Altamont is not only 
heir-apparent to the mar- 
quisate of Sligo but heir- 
presumptive by a_ special 
remainder to the marquisate 
of Clanricarde. 


Reproduced by kind permission of 


Juggling Music.—I wonder 
what is the subtle connection 
between juggling and music. 
In most of our music-halls 
music in some shape or form 
seems to be the necessary 
accompaniment of all juggling 
and acrobatic performances, 
and for both performances 
the music selected is invariably 
in polka or march time. It is 
evident that on the stage you 
can die or make love to the 
tune of a dreamy waltz, but 
manipulating 
cannon balls and cigars you 


showed brilliant capacity in 
the news department of various 


Leno was the sister Anne, played at Chicago by Mr. Foy, who showed so much 
bravery in the tragedy of the fire 


3 


require the stimulating influ- 
ence of a march. 
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the Heralds’ College; but the outside 
authorities who have no vested interest 


A DAINTY DANCER. in the fees are all for free trade in the 


family coat. The revenue net, however, 


Provincial Journalistic Enterprise.—I] 
have received within the last day or two 
three of the most remarkable examples 
of journalistic enterprise in the pro- 


vinces. ‘The first of these is the Glasgow is wide and its meshes small. It gene- 

Herald's ‘‘Ship-building Supplement.’”’ This was given rally proves ample to cover both and prevent either slipping 
away with the ordinary issue of the Glasgow through. Herein lies a solid grievance. Many a poor man 
Herald on the last day of the old year. It of distinguished ancestry dares not use the family arms for 
consists of forty-eight well-printed pages of financial reasons, while the wealthier upstart, who has 
matter of great interest to an important ship- borrowed his ‘‘ coat” and perhaps even his name, blazons it 
ping centre such as Glasgow and is to my large on the carriage that splashes the mud over him as it 
mind a most remarkable example of jour- passes. 


halistic, enterprise: The Anti-fiscalites—I hear that a society is being formed 


in the provinces to put down all one-sided allusions to the 
fiscal question in theatres and music-halls.. It is recognised 
that as the topic of the hour the fiscal question is fair game 
for jokes and songs, but what the organisers of the society 
object to is that either side of the question should be boomed 
on the boards. The intention is that groups of twenty or 
thirty anti-fiscalites should take seats in different parts of the 
theatre and hiss with impartiality any political treatment of 
the fiscal question whether in praise of Mr. Chamberlain or 
the Duke of Devonshire. 


In Lancashire and Yorkshire.— 
Yet another equally remarkable 
feat was that accomplished on 
the same day by the Manchester 
Guardian. This journal produced 
a forty-eight page supplement 
devoted to commerce, finance, 
and shipping, all included in the 
penny purchase of the paper. 
This supplement, in addition to 


©” animmense wealth of information News from Clubland—A somewhat thorough-going change 
concerning the progress of many is taking place at the Union Club—the large corner house 
industries in which Manchester is between Cockspur Street and Trafalgar Square—whose 
interested, contains a number of members always have a private view of any excitements 

Z admirable drawings connected in the square. As the financial position wants improving 
with the docks and parks of the committee, headed by the popular Sir Bruce Seton and 
Manchester by Mr. Hedley Sir Ralph Thompson, have decided to admit a hundred new 
Fitton. Lastly, I have seen for members without payment of the usual entrance fee of 
the first time in my be- thirty guineas, and in order to increase the limited accom- 

nighted career a copy of modation they are going to build an additional story on 

the Yorkshire Weekly Post, the top. The Union is a cheerful, homely, hospitable club 

issued from the office of the in a very convenient position for busy men. The most 


Yorkshire Post, and this exciting time in its career was during the Trafalgar Square 
is a truly wonderful riots when its windows were in constant danger and request. 


faltot mneione pee ne “Pizzikky ” or “ Pesitch.”—At the holiday season of the 
GidlINIc own verter ane year the most unlikely people find themselves drawn 
Biedineethe opening towards art galleries and other places. At one of these 
pages Sn am | two East-enders found themselves facing the celebrated 

representation of Cupid and Psyche. ‘‘I sye, Bill,” 


yee Me Sealey observed one of them, ‘‘’ow d’ye sye that there word ?”’ 


f Waye referring to the female name. ‘‘ Well,” replied the other 

: with the air of an experienced critic, ‘‘some calls it 

A City of Mire.— ‘ Pizzikky’ and some ‘ Pesitch,’ but I think myself that 

Although London is ‘Pesitch’ is rightest.”” This reminds one of the year when 

still far behind most the bookies all over the kingdom insisted on shouting the 

of the continental and odds with regard to ‘“‘ Ubeek,” referring to the horse named 
provincial cities in the “ Ubique.”’ ' 


matter of 
cleansing the 
streets afier a 
fall of snow 
munici- 
The dainty dancer who is now appearing pal authorities 


in ‘‘The Orchid. * She pompadours her cannot as a 
black hair in a most striking manner 
rule be re- 


proached with 
a lack of efficiency in dealing with mud. Since 
Christmas week, however, the state of the London 
streets would be a disgrace to the meanest village 
in the Empire. The murky weather of Christmas 
week left all the principal thoroughfares coated 
with a mass of slime and mud which no attempt 
was made to remove. A few frosty days last week 
hardened this dangerous coating into a condition 
of temporary safety only to become infinitely more 
dangerous than ever with the advent of the thaw 
on Friday night. During Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday the municipal authorities might have been 
dead for all the efforts made to remove a fortnight’s 
accumulation of mire and slime from the streets of 
the first city in the world. 


Suanston & Hoffmann 
MISS OLIVE MAY the 


Arms and the Coronet.—It is a curious question 
the Halstead magistrates have to decide with 
regard to Lord Deerhurst’s coronet, and no doubt 
when it comes on next week the court will have 
before it some quaint heraldic lore. Far be it from 
me to decide what is an armorial bearing. That is 
a question over which the experts break a lance in 
anger even at this day. The official set claim that THE PRINCIPAL STREET IN TOKIO 
nothing is armorial which is not duly registered at Where the excitement over the threatened war between Japan and Russia daily manifests itself 
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LEAP YEAR—THE COMING OF 1904 


THE TATLER 


The Sponge Game.—This is now the 
period when the boys are home for the 
holidays, and the parents had better be 
careful in their conversation before 
them. One of these interesting juveniles 
who was allowed in the drawing-room when visitors were 
calling created a sensation by remarking suddenly to one 
of the callers, “Oh I say, Mr. Calham, we’ve got such a 
whacking big sponge upstairs. Let’s play that game which 


THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME 


American immigrants send out of the country millions of dollars in 
Christmas remittances. All over America at Christmas-time broker's 
signs are to be seen that inform strangers where they may buy 
money orders for their home country. From Philadelphia alone it is 
estimated that several millions of dollars are sent abroad at Christmas 

by immigrants : 


you and papa play at the club.’ ‘“ What game do you 
mean my boy?” replied Mr. Calham much puzzled. “I 
don’t know what the game is; that’s just what I want to 
know,’ replied Bobbie. ‘“‘ But papa says you always sponge 
on him at the club, and I should like to see how you do 
it.”” Sensation. 


Tubelitis.— A propos of a paragraph that appeared in last 
week’s TaTLeR on the most popular station on the Tube, 
a correspondent declares that the writer of the 
paragraph cannot have been a very observant 
person. ‘‘ Anyone,’ he writes, ‘‘ who travels 
by the Tube must’ have noticed that Chancery 
Lane is the favourite stopping place for wards 
in chancery, while university blues flock in 
great numbers to Oxford Circus. The lift at 
Shepherd’s Bush is generally to be found filled. 
with drovers, while the Marble Arch Station 
can often. hardly accommodate the number of 
sculptors who take their tickets there. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that since the pro- 
motion of Mr. Austen Chamberlain to the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer the most familiar 
figure at the Post Office is Lord Stanley.’ 


The Failure of the Boarding-house.—A though 
in many respects we have become Americanised 
in the last few years the boarding-house system 
has not taken root in England. Here and 
there in London streets entirely devoted to 
boarding-housekeepers are to be found, but 
the system has never became really popular 
in England as it has in America and on 
the Continent. The reason probably is that 


TO ABOLISH MUD. 
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English boarding-houses are not run on 
business lines. The proprietress instead 
of regarding herself as the manageress 
of an hotel persists in the fallacy that 

* she is a hostess and that her customers 
are guests. Moreover, the strong foreign element that is to 
be found in most London boarding-houses makes English 
people suspicious of them. I believe that if some clever. 
bustling Englishwoman with a fairly large circle of friends: 


’ were to start’a boarding-house in London and run it on 


business lines instead of those of friendship the venture 
would prove a big success, but all the old traditions of the 
“lady of the house”’ and her ‘“‘ guests”’ would have to be 
entirely abandoned. : 


The Modern Doll’s House.—The red-brick villa residence 
is daily becoming more and more a doll’s house. These 
dainty little houses are run up in a few weeks time with 
the minimum amount of bricks and mortar compatible with 
immediate safety. They contain eight or nine rooms that 
would easily enough fit into a couple of decent-sized apart- 
ments. There is the bathroom—with a bath not much 
bigger than an ordinary hand basin—there is hot and cold 
water, and there is the electric light. Into this miniature 
up-to-date residence a family of five or six are packed, and 
often room.is found for the all-suffering lodger. ‘The life, 
however, of the modern doll’s house is short, for it is built 
of too frail material to stand the wear and tear of time for 
long. The slates come off, the walls crack, and the boards 
begin to give way after a decade or so; but the builder has 
sold it long before these signs of decay set in. 


Too Soon.—There is a gruesome attraction in reading 
the last words of a criminal on the scaffold, but before 
printing them it is well for a newspaper to ascertain that 
the person reported to have uttered them has been hanged. 
A provincial journal was once badly caught napping in this 
respect. An account of an execution appeared one morn- 
ing in the columns of this enterprising paper not only 
giving a graphic account of the circumstance but relating 
how the unhappy victim of the law had said good-bye to 
those about him and wished to be remembered to his sweet- 
heart. Then the bolt was drawn and the wretch was launched 
into eternity. Alas for the editor of that journal, the un- 
happy victim of the law had died in his cell that morning 
from heart disease. 


Naming a Novel.—To judge from some of the titles of 
recent novels many modern writers of fiction have apparently 
a difficulty in selecting suitable names for their books, 
To make the title as obscure and meaningless as possible 
seems to be the object of several writers. ‘‘ Pendennis” as 
a title for the novel of that name would never do nowadays; 
it would have to be called ‘‘ The Why and Wherefore of 
Pendennis ’’ or ‘‘ Why Pendennis Did.” Whyte-Melville 
would have called Good for Nothing “‘ Youth: a Man anda 
Tragedy ” or something equally idiotic, whilst ‘‘ Jupiter and 
his Aunt ”’ would stand as a good stock title for a number 
of novels. It seems altogether out of date to name a book 
after the chief character in it. 


WHAT WE WANT IN THE LONDON STREETS 


A machine which is used for sweeping up the mud in Berlin 
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CRICKET FEVER. 


The Oldest Vessel Afloat.—There is now at 
Newcastle a vessel named the Dart which is 
supposed to be the oldest ship afloat carrying 
the British flag. She was built at Carnarvon 
nearly eighty years ago and has been continu- 
ously at workeversince. The captain and the 
mate of this ancient ship began their seafaring 
life together, and after having travelled all 
over the world are now in the same ship. The 
captain is. seventy years old and the mate two 
years older. 


The Queen’s Dwarf Trees.—The Queen has 
a great liking for the dwarf Japanese trees 
which are now all the fashion. There is a 
special tiny variety which is kept in a miniature 
conservatory rather likea glass box which can 
be placed on ‘a’ table so that its growth, or 
want of growth, may be watched. by the owner. 
It might‘ be expected that the thing would 
grow and eventually rive its little glass prison 
asunder; but it does not. The explanation is 
that from the outset these trees are placed in 


CRICKET ENTHUSIASM IN AUSTRALIA 


The scene in one of the principal streets in Sydney. Watching the score being recorded on a big board in 
° the match against the M.C.C. team 


The Christmas Coin.—Those who did much _ shopping small glass receptacles where there is no room for their 
during Christmas week must have noticed how often a roots to develop properly. The consequence is that the 
threepennypiece was given them as part of their change. roots are stunted from the outset, and this dwarfs the tree. 
For some unexplained reason these elusive and nimble coins If the roots were allowed to grow the tree would either 
seemed suddenly to spring into existence during Christmas grow too or else die of compression; the stunting of the 
week and to retire as mysteriously and quickly as they roots does not kill the tree but only dwarfs its growth. 


appeared. The popular theory is that the demand for 
them arises owing to the amount of small tips that 
have to be distributed at Yuletide, but I am inclined 
to think that the flood of threepennypieces may be 
explained on different grounds. On Christmas and 
New Year’s Day we know that churches of all denomi- 
nations are more crowded than at. other times of the 
year except Easter, and the demand for threepenny- 
pieces is probably not unconnected with the collecting 
plate. 


A Useless Boon.—Most of our big railway com- 
panies make a great display of the cheap tickets they 
offer during the Christmas holidays. It would be 
interesting to learn on what date the Christmas holidays 
begin. According to the railway companies the bolidays 
would not start until Christmas morning. At any rate, 
on most of the southern lines the ordinary cheap week- 
‘end fare did not come into operation on Christmas Eve 
but was reserved for the following day. I do not 
know whether this was the case on the lines running 
north, but it seems perfectly obvious that the cheap 
fares are no boon to the travelling public unless they 
begin on Christmas Eve, the day on which at least 
go per cent. of the holidaymakers flock to the railway 
stations. The absurdity of the companies’ arrangements 
was felt keenly this year, when owing to Christmas 
Day falling on a Friday the holidays were practically 
limited to two days. 


Mr, Chamberlain’s Chairman.—Sir Robert Herbert, who 
has just been enlisted by Mr. Chamberlain as chairman 
of his Tariff ‘‘ Commission,” is a marvellous man for 
his age, and he is now in his seventy-third year. There 
are not many septuagenarians living who would care to 
undertake the task of hammering out a new tariff 
designed to stand fire from the freetraders of all 
sides. But he was always a curious mixture of 
energy and placidity. They say at the Colonial Office 
that nobody ever succeeded in getting a plain “ yes”’ 
or “no” from him. If deputations on opposite sides 
tackled him each used to go away believing he was 
entirely with them; but when they sat down after- 
wards to consider what precisely he had said no man 
could point to a single word which would justify this 
impression. Naturally he was frequently told off to 
tackle awkward subjects, and was considered by his 


chiefs ‘‘an admirable public servant.” He has all the EMPEROR. OF THE? SARARA 
suavity of the Herberts, and it did not need the power- M. Jacques Lebaudy, who :last week issued what he calls an imperial proclamation to the 
j effect that henceforth he is to be known as ‘ Jacques I., Emperor of the Sahara.” A copy 


ful influence of his relative, the late Lord Carnarvon, to : y A , i 
2 1 ‘ of the proclamation was posted in the vestibule of the Savoy Hotel, where the “Emperor” 
secure his advancement. has been staying for the last four months 
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The Unintelligence of Theatre Managers. 
—I am not surprised that my friend, 
Truth, is aggrieved at the refusal of 
a ticket for its dramatic critic at a 
first-night performance because ‘tickets 
were only given to first-class newspapers.”’ Not one 
manager in ten knows, however, what is a first-class news- 
paper. Any pushing person who makes the acquaintance 
of theatre managers may receive a hundred courtesies 
from the theatres that are refused to the representatives of 
the best journals. I was once associated with a newspaper 
almost entirely devoted to the stage and of large circulation, 
but it took that journal two or three years before its utility 
from an advertising point of view had ' 
dawned upon some theatre managers. 


One Hundred and Seven Years Old.— 
Colum Wallace was born in Gorumna, 
co. Galway, on May 2, 1796. He 
exercised his trade as a mason till three 
years ago, when he was forced to enter 
the workhouse. The Gaelic League 
opened a subscription for him, and last 
summer he was placed with a family 
in the town of Oughterard. Colum 
knows no English and can neither read 
nor write, but he is a poet of con- 
siderable distinction in his native 
Gaelic; his poems are well known 
amongst the Irish-speaking peasantry. 
His memory is quite clear and, he tells 
how in his youth men used to look 
across the sea for the coming of 
Napoleon. 'He well remembers hearing 
the news of Waterloo. One hopes that 
he will have better luck than that 
famous Countess of Cork who is buried 
at Youghal, of whom it is said on her tombstone that :— 


She lived to the age of a hundred and ten 
And died from a fall from a cherry tree then. 


Swans as Table Delicacies: The recent culinary sensation 
at Prince’s Restaurant, when a young Norwich cygnet 
made a triumphal appearance at a dinner given by 
Mr. George Chamberlin of Norwich, has given rise to so 
much comment that I am glad to be able to publish a 
photograph of the historic swannery at St. Helens near 
Norwich. The swan pit, as it is called, is in the grounds 
of that interesting old building, the Great Hospital, whose. 
master, Mr. John Cox, superintends the fattening of the 
cygnets. The cygnets are caught at the annual swan- 
upping on the Yare in the month of August; those that are 


A SWAN PIT. 


AN OLD IRISH POET 


‘This is Colum Wallace, who is 107 years old. 
has recently been saved from the workhouse by a 
subscription among Irish sympathisers 
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meant for the table are sent to the 
Great Hospital to be fattened, the rest 
are pinioned, marked on the bill with 
the ancient ‘‘swan mark,” and re- 
turned to the river. In a good year 
Mr. Cox receives one hundred cygnets, and even a bad 
year never sends him less than seventy young birds to be 
fattened. This fattening process is an expensive one as 
a cygnet is not considered ready to be cooked until it has 
eaten twenty-four stone of oats. 


The Barring of the Billiard-room.—It is impossible to 
imagine a greater absurdity than was to be found in most 
of the seaside hotels during the Christ- 
mas holidays. On a wet and cold 
holiday if one is staying in an hotel the 
most natural resort is the billiard-room. 
On Christmas Day, however, the licens- 
ing laws will not allow an hotelkeeper to 
open his billiard-room, Christmas Day 
being a Sunday according to the framers 
of this law. I can quite understand 
that billiard-rooms should be closed on 
Sundays and Good Friday in deference 
to public feeling, but Christmas Day is 
in quite a different category. In any 
case it is difficult to see what the 
licensing laws have to do with the 
matter. I do not think that even Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson would suggest that 
people go to a billiard-room for the 
purpose of getting tipsy. If the hotel- 
keepers were wise they would certainly 
move in this matter as the present 
state of the law undoubtedly loses them 
many customers. 


He 


Many Happy Returns to—/anuary 6: Lord Midleton, 1830 ; 
Lord Oranmore and Browne, 1861; Sir Thomas Dewar, 1864; 
Mr. Ben Davies, 1858. January 7: Lord Erskine, 1841; Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, 1854; Sir Henry Roscoe, 1833. January 8: 
the Queen of Italy; Lord Antrim, 1851 ; Lord Dalmeny, 1882 ; 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, 1845; Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 1836 ; 
Lord Monck, 1849. January 9: Prince Francis of Teck, 1870; 
Princess Frederica of Hanover; Lady Albemarle ; Mrs. George 
Cornwallis-West; Lord Harrington, 1844. January 10: Sir 
Ford North, 1830; Mr. John Hutton, M.P., 1847. January 11: 
Lord Westmeath, 1870; Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 1859. Janu- 
ary 12: Lady Wilkam Seymour; Lady Leitrim; Lady Churs- 
ton, Lord Crewe, 1858; Lord Lilford, 1863 ; Lord Decies, 1865 ; 
the Bishop of Nottingham, 1837. 


THE SWANNERY AT ST. HELENS NEAR NORWICH 


It is here that the cygnets, which are sometimes used as table delicacies, are reared and fattened 
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] n spite of the great 

and constant 
pressure on his time, 
espccially when at 
work in his private 
room at the offices of 
the Daily Express, 
Mr. C. Arthur Pear- 
son found an oppor- 
tunity to answer a number of questions bearing on the way in which 
he became a proprietor and controller of newspapers. 

“J have run weekly and monthly periodicals of my own since 
the year 1900,” he said. ‘I became a newspaper proprietor 3} years 
ago for three good reasons. In the first place, because I thought it 
was a nice bright business to be in; secondly, because I had had two 
years of what was practically enforced idleness brought on by my eyes 
going wrong owing to excessive reading in the train, and I suppose 
1 was rather full of beans in consequence ; and, thirdly, because I 
thought there was money in it. 

“TJ am quite well aware that the third reason may seem strange 
and ignoble because the statement which is generally made in 
regard to newspapers is that they exist with the sole object of 
fulfilling a great mission. Well, 1 am bound to say that I do not 
believe there has ever been a successful newspaper of which the 
principal mission was not the lining of somebody’s pocket. If a 
baker or butcher told you that he was opening his shop simply and 
solely because he thought there was a great mission at the back of it 
you would scarcely credit his assertion. In the same way it always 
strikes me as an absurdity to make a similar statement on behalf of 
a newspaper, because after all a journal is only like any other business 
concern, which must be made to pay its way.” 

“But you would naturally place a newspaper on a higher level 
than an average business concern ?” 

“ One recognises, of course,” replied Mr. Pearson, “that there is 
infinitely more responsibility in running a newspaper than in direct- 
ing a draper’s or butcher’s shop ; but there is no reason, so far as | 
can see, why one should not combine that responsibility with business 
id-as. It seems to me both unnecessary and stupid to put the 
establishment and conduct of a newspaper on a mysterious plane 
which scarcely ever exists and never exists for long.” 

“ And what induced you to make a start, Mr. Pearson ?” 

“ The very beginning of the matter came about in this way. At 
the age of twenty-three years I held the post of manager under 
Sir George Newnes. I had a salary of £350 a year and an excellent 
prospect of rising to £500, That prospect in the estimation of a 
great many people was distinctly alluring for a mere young man, 
and my opportunities were regarded as brilliant. At that time I took 
something of the same view of things myself, but it happened that I 
was sent over to America to conduct some business operations for 
the firm. I kept my eyes open and my ears as well, and soon 
became satisfied from what I saw and heard that there were a good 
many young men on the other side of the Atlantic who were, I 
considered, no cleverer than I was and were yet making much larger 
incomes. Not unnaturally I resolved that on my return to England 
I would adopt the principle of personal betterment. Sir George 
failed to look at the matter from my point of view, and the result was 
that we agreed to part. We separated, but on the very best of terms, 
and I determined to launch my own frail barque on the waters of 
popular journalism. - I knew, and everybody else knew, what a pre- 
carious voyage that of the new venture must necessarily be. Many 
an excellently-started concern had come to grief, and most of my 
relatives and friends prophesied early and complete shipwreck. 
But I slipped my cable and have never had reason to regret it. 

“‘] have not hesitated to make it clear that a sordid reason led 
me to leave Sir George Newnes. I will be equally frank and confess 
that a sordid reason prompted me to start the Daily Express and 
to undertake my other journalistic ventures, but I think I may 
claim that that apparently low motive has really resulted in a public 
benefit. I venture to claim that under such a system as my own the 
public gets the very best of its class that is obtainable for the money, 
and I believe that under such an organisation as that of which I am 
the head it can and will soon receive something even better. Great 
things are expected nowadays, and only great concerns can realise 
those expectations.” 


MR. PEARSON AT THE PRESENT DAY 


° 


THE BOY: 
What Will He Become? 


V._WHY I BECAME A NEWSPAPER 
PROPRIETOR. 


An Interview with Mr. C. A. Pearson. 
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““And how do 
you stand as a news- 
paper _ proprietor 
now?” 

“Well, in 34 
years I have created 
or acquired the con- 
trolling interest in 
seven daily papers. 
One of these is the S?. James’s Gazette. The other six newspapers 
are the Daily Express (making two London journals) ; the orth 
Mailandthe Evening Mail, Newcastle; the Midland Express and 
the Evening Dispatch, Birmingham ; and the Lezcester Evening 
News, making five newspapers in the provinces. The Daily Express 
has easily the second largest circulation in the kingdom though it is 
almost the youngest of our morning papers with the exception of its 
own offshoot. With regard to these, 1 do not hesitate to say that 
the circulation of the orth A/az/, having regard to the fact that the 
paper has only a limited field to work in, is the largest, relatively 
speaking, of any paper in the kingdom and perhaps in the world. 
It has a population to appeal to in Durham and Northumberland of 
about 1,000,000, and yet has a sale of over 60,000 copies daily. ‘The 
Midland Express has \y far the Jargest circulation of any morning 
paper in the midlands. In connection with these journals there are 
three weekly newspapers, and apart from these I control a dozen 
or so weekly and monthly journals, including Pearson's Weekly, 
Pearson's Magazine, the Royal Magazine, and M.A.P. We have 
also an extensive book-publishing department.” 

‘‘And what do you suppose is the tendency of this modern 
development of individual newspaper enterprise ? ” : 

“Tt seems to me to be a sensible tendency, and one which 
undoubtedly favourably affects the reader. And for this reason—the 
telegraph has eliminated distance. 1 am actually sitting here at this 
moment in the heart of London. but I am to all intents and purposes 
sitting in Birmingham, Leicester, and Newcastle too, for I have got 
private wires within ten yards of this room which put me into 
instant communication with those towns as often as I care to talk. 
I have a private wire to my study at my London home and another 
to my home in the Surrey hills, so I can always keep in touch with 
things. 

“We have a complete organisation for getting world-wide news. 
Many men are at this moment scattered about the globe collecting 
matter which will appear in my provincial papers just as well as in 
the Lafress, and will thus give the journals a service which as 
purely local organs they would find it impossible to obtain ; at the 
same time the local staffs collect news for the special benefit of their 
readers. Ido not claim that the organisation is perfect yet, but we 
have pretty nearly spre d our tentacles all over the world and I hope 
soon we shall achieve s much perfection as is humanly possible. 
I am convinced that the idea of these grouped journals is right ; if 
it were not it would not succeed as it is succeeding. If it does not 
continue to prosper the fault rests with the men concerned and 
cannot be attributed to the idea.” 

““ What do you consider to be the chances of success of any new 
journalistic undertaking ?” 

“Tt stands to reason that there is not now the same opportunity 
for making a start as there has been because the field is so fully 
covered, the capital needed is so great, and the market is so crowded.” 

‘Perhaps as a newspaper proprietor you could give, say, a word 
of advice to journalists.” 

“There is one respect in which I think journalists are wrong,” 
Mr. Pearson answered, “and that is they all crowd to London. 
As a matter of fact there is much more room in the provinces and a 
greater chance for good work to show. In the country the man gets 
his opportunity, while in London that opportunity either does not come 
his way or is very unlikely to do so. In London there is of necessity 
an incessant scramble for places and at the same time a disinclination 
to go to the provinces. This dislike to the provinces is, I am sure, 
a mistake from the point of view of ‘ getting on,’ for the country has 
many advantages over the capital. I am sure that if good work is 
done in the provinces it will be noticed and the opportunity will 
come of advancing to London, whereas in town a man may never 
have a really good chance of doing his best, or if he does no notice 
may be taken of his work.” 


MR. PEARSON AT THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


Ape past year may not be particularly memorable in the 

world’s history ,except for students of the fiscal pro- 
blem, but in respect of general whims it may be remembered 
as the year of the china grotesques. Almos everybody has 
yielded to the craze for absurd animal figures with impossible 
necks and fatuous smiles. The green Chinese cat marked 
with ornamental patterns in yellow was one of the earliest 
of the army; it was fo lowed by the equally .long-necked 
dog of even greater amiability and less intelligence. Then 
the blue cat of German manufacture and unglezed surface 
replaced the glazed green Chinese animal with its ribbon 
bow. Next came blue and purple dogs and rabbits and 
goblin frogs with protruding eyes and knobbly feet. 


AJ. often now the race of animal grotesques peoples a 
whole mantelpiece. Pelicans and pigs, usually green 
and often delightfully patterned—especially the pigs—in 
some appropriate design reinforce the dogs and cats. Occa- 
sionally a survival of a previous fashion is there in the form 
of a Golliwogg or a miniature wooden doll. It is a strange 
and eerie colony, and the sight of it would probably incite 
Dr. Max Nordau (who, I am glad to see, has been missed 
by an ardent Zionist) to write a fresh chapter of his Degenera- 
tion. Possibly the talented author of The Golden Bough, 
who, like Mulvaney’s pet lieutenant, is a little too fond of 
‘‘the-ourisin’,”’” would see an atavistic return to various 
totemistic fetishes, and would prove the purple cats to be 
connected, through the Plantagenet leopards, with the 
aboriginal deity of the Chatti or Cattieuchlanians. 


I do not think that a taste for grotesque figures is a sign 

of decadence ; it has long been marked in our allies, the 
Japanese, who are very far from decadent. Further, we 
have had this whim at several previous times of our history 
when we were assuredly not hopelessly decadent. Nor is 
the taste a “‘throw-back’’ of a superstitious age to the 
fetishes of a bygone generation. No superstition of luck 
generally associates itself with the grotesque denizens of our 
shelves and mantels. At first they may have been thought 
“lucky,” but everybody has them now. They are simply 
bought, if not out of mere fashion, in order to have the 
mental stimulus of a quaint and humorous ugliness. They 
are abnormal but not deformed; it is their nature to have 
giraffe necks and idiotic smiles. The goblin china cat 
belongs to a species of its own, and we do not mind looking 
at its conformation any more than at those living animals 
that are naturally funny. 


W:? have often been preached to by Ruskin and others 

on the duty of surrounding ourselves with beautiful 
objects to ennoble our minds. The trouble is, however, 
that really beautiful objects, except flowers which perish, 
are rather expensive; and that when we get used to the 
sight of the few beautiful objects we may have collected we 
derive no more benefit from them than if they were ordinary. 
Further, the sight of a few beautiful things, or reproductions 
of them, among ordinary, uninteresting, or even ugly furni- 
ture seems an incongruity and begets discontent. <A 
Madonna clashes with a pipe rack; one may be able to 
write poetry better under her gaze, but few of us can write 
poetry at all, and those who can do not sell it. A fine work 
of art—vase, picture, statuette—makes the rest of an ordinary 
room mean and sordid; the cloth bindings of our books 
ought to be morocco or vellum, our convenient roll-top desk 
is a vulgar monstrosity, and the carpet a senseless modernism. 
If I wished to ruin and cripple a good, conscientious, and 
refined man I would get him to instal in his working-room 
a really fine picture of a religious character. 


M2” a man has been wrecked by trying to live up to 

some article that was beyond his means. The more 
taste he had the more rapid was his disaster. He could 
not give away or sell the object of his reverent admiration, 
but in his habitual surroundings its beauty jarred on him as 
incongruous. So he set himself to make the shrine worthy 
of the divinity, and the end was inevitable. It is all very 
well to have an ideal and to keep a reminder to suggest the 
ideal, but our ideal must be something that we can profitably 
try to get near. If a conscientious man has an altarpiece 
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By Adrian Ross. 


in his study he may try to make his life a worship, but he 
may also be led to try to make his study a chapel, and that 
will be expensive and useless. 


Be the blue or purple cat with the wink and the fat 

smile is not too high and good for human nature’s 
daily food. We can. glance at it, and it at once reminds us 
pleasantly or cynically of the humorousness of life. Weare, 
perhaps, raging in our narrow rooms at some gross injustice 
of fate or men, and we look up at the changeless grin of the 
green dog or the complacent smirk of the shamrock-studded 
pig. And the most high-flown rebel against the heartless. 
world will wonder if he does not look quite as grotesque 
to the crimson frog with the endless indigestion as the 
lyspeptic frog seems to him. These kindly familiars do not 
mock us with their superiority of beauty or dignity or 
sanctity like the Madonna or saint or the picture of snowy 
mountain or glowing sunset or soaring cathedral. Their 
sympathy is no condescension; they are even cheaper and 
less considerable than ourselves. We can smash them, give 
them away, sell them, move them about, and nobody will 
care; they are worth a few pence, perhaps a shilling or two, 
they exact no reverence, and they are equally suitable to. 
any style of decoration except that of a church. 


Nee yet, though so mean and humble, they are precious: 
companions. There is something in earthenware, 
perishable as it may be, that savours of the antique. Pottery, 
so destructible by violence, is adamant against the slow 
tooth of time. The pots of 3,000 or 4,000 years ago may 
be sherds, but the designs and inscriptions on the potsherds. 
are as plain and legible as when first the artificer traced 
them on the soft clay. One of these blue cats, if shielded 
from rough handling, might have endured from the remote 
dynasties of Egypt. It has the air of a perky, plebeian 
sphinx. A thing of yesterday as you know it to be, far 
younger even than the German Empire that probably 
produced it, its archaic grotesqueness and its perennial 
material make it antique in significance. Young it may be, 
but it has learnt the wisdom of the goddess Pasht and 
bettered it by learning to grin like the Cheshire phantom 


that haunted Alice. 
IE has often amused writers to think what pictures and 
statues do when they are left alone in their darkness till 
the morning. There is a sort of life about them by day that 
makes it impossible for one to think of them as absolutely 
still and senseless when unseen. What do all the goblins. 
of earthenware or metal do when the clock among them 
chimes out midnight and the fire is dying out? Does the 
smile of the yellow dog relax? Do the purple rabbits. 
court? Does the green and red inlaid brass Moradabad 
bird challenge the blue cats to combat, relying on his mur- 
derous beak? What grotesque little dramas are played 
before the blinds go up again in the chill glimmer of 
dawn? 


The jade-green cat with the yellow spots 
Sat grinning and all agog 

As the rose-red rabbit was tying knots 
In the hair of the Golliwogg. 


But the purple frog, he moaned “ Alas!” 
As he rubbed his meagre shins 

On the whale of blue Venetian glass 
With the sharp and golden fins, 


And the bold blue dog beside the whale 
Opened his mouth so big 

That he caught the tip of the curly tail 
Of the shamrock-patterned pig. 


While the pelican with his noiseless step 
Poked the wooden doll in the rib 

Till the waxen baby from far Dieppe 
Cooed in his ivory crib. 


And the dying fire lit up the fun 
With its last expiring flame, 

Till the French clock told that the night was done,. 
And dawn and the duster came, 
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Mr. Chamberlain 


in the 


THE TATLER 


Christmas Entertainments. 


THE DUKE OF BRUM’S EYEGLASS IS QUERIED 


Mr. Harry Forde as the duke, Mr. Ycrk as the maharajah, and Mr. Frank Parker, 


the stage manager, who is gently nrotesting against the use of the eyeglass 


r. Chamberlain, as a recent letter of 
irritated truculence recently reminded 
Londoners, is figuring in 247 pantomimes. At 
the Hippodrome he is played by Mr. Harry 
Forde. At Drury Lane he is the subject of a 
song to the tune of ‘‘ Poor Old Joe,” sung by 
Mr. Herbert Campbell, and at the Gaiety he 
is represented in 7he Orchid by Mr. Harry 
Grattan as Mr. Chesterton, who sings a 
chorus which will probably soon be the rage 
of the town :— 


Pushful, pushful, I’m so very pushful, 

First I land the bird in hand and then I bag the bushful. 
If you mark a city park of exquisite appearance, 

That is just the product of my pushful perseverance. 


THE DUKE OF BRUM’S BAND 


THE DUKE OF BRUM COMES TO GRIEF 


Mr Harry Forde as the Duke of Brum does his Empire trip on a motor, The 
scene depicted here is due to the photographer's fancy 


Mr. Grattan is quite autobiographical :— 


Then I found my native city wasn't either clean or pretty 
Or as healthy as I thought it ought to be ; 
So I pushed into a station on the City Corporation, 
And the subsequent results are there to see. [newer, 
Gas and water, street and sewer, all are bigger, better: 
And the smoke is not allowed to hide the sun; 
Tho’ the dull and unprogressive thought the cost would 
be excessive, 
Yet we paid a dividend before we'd done, 


Mr. Herbert Campbell introduces his. 
verses by speaking to a huge parrot which 
comes waddling on and indicates in a well- 
imitated parrot voice that food will cost more. 
Mr. Campbell declines to give an opinion 
but refers the bird to “good old Joe.” 


THE DUKE OF BRUM IN “THE GOLDEN PRINCESS AND 


It 


THE ELEPHANT HUNTERS” AT THE HIPPODROME 
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Some of the Editor’s Christmas and New Year’s Cards. 


c ~ ; art i en: rm a Q 
Austin, atretin Duntlep and © Dartotte McCarthy 


“NO CARDS.” 


The Times are hard, 
And so no Card 
This Christmastide we're sending, 


But here's a line 


SAME AGAY WE 
Pays YEARE 


We jointly sign, 


To wish you joy unending. 


FROM MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY fis ; 
AND FAMILY I ° 
MASPER 47° : ; oo 
MISPRESEE : . | i i 
Lim Tie& . 


Wik OWERM 


FROM ‘*DAGONET” 


FROM MR. AND MRS. THOMAS HARDY, DORCHESTER 


a al 
a eammact 0€- 


nodtaisre Teo 


FROM IRISH FRIENDS 


CHS IS 70 GLERTIFY that ve BereBp QDpste 
SS) verie Bappie CBrietmasse ad a Prosperous (eb Year 

a Dor 
= SS oe our Seal this 254 dape of December 1903 
(Mr. ¢ (irs. George Frampton. 


32. Queen's Road, 
St. Zotn’s ood, QUQ, 


Oh, Here's a Pretty Christmas The Happy Arrival 


TWO CARDS FROM MR. THOMAS J. BARRATT OF HAMPSTEAD—DRAWN BY FRANK DADD 
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AN EDITOR’S CHRISTMAS CARD 


“With Mr. Peter Keary’s Xmas Greetings.” 


"Tam ty Rows Es as 


*HULLO, BOYS! MERRY CHRISTMAS "—THE CROCODILE 


This beautiful card, designed by Mr. Tom Browne, embodied the good wishes of Mr. Peter Keary of Beaulieu, Wimbledon Park, one of the directors of 
C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. It is reproduced with Mr. Keary's kind consent 
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HIS MIDNIGHT PATIENT . 


A Short Story. 


By Annie O. Tibbits. 


t was getting late. Somewhere a clock struck midnight, and all 
Elmchester seemed to be in bed. ‘The lights had disappeared 
from the sedate houses round about, and only Dr. Clement’s lamp 
burnt brightly, throwing a streak of red across the wet, empty, and 
wind-swept street. 

It was an ugly night, and Dr. Clement put down his paper to 
listen. A fierce sleet beat and hissed against the window panes and 
the wind drove blusteringly round the house. 

It was an ugly night and it was going to be worse, and Dr. 
Clement hoped fervently that no one would call him out again. He 
had had a hard day, and his room was cosy and he was warm. 

He picked up his paper again. It was full of stories of an 
absconding solicitor and of rumours of his whereabouts. He had 
disappeared and ruined hundreds of his clients. One of them was in 
Elmchester, and Dr. Clement frowned as he thought of him, worried 
and broken and ill. 

“They ought to shoot him when they catch him,” he muttered. 
“He is worse than a murderer.” 

To-night the papers stated confidently that he was in Spain, and 
that the police were following hard on his track. Yesterday he had 
been in Manchester, the day before in New York. To-morrow he 
would be in a new neighbourhood altogether, no doubt, and mean- 
while he was probably somewhere close at hand—perhaps even in 
Elmchester itself. 

Dr. Clement threw aside his paper and rose to his feet. After 
all very likely the police would never find him, and even if they did 
it would not do much towards healing the hearts and lives that he 
had broken and ruined. Nothing would do that; and the old man 
in Elmchester who had believed he had sufficient money to last him 
and his wife the rest of their lives would be penniless all the same. 

Dr. Clement crossed the room with a sigh and then stood still. 
A faint tinkle had sounded in the hall outside, a tinkle like the bell 
of his front door. He listened. The sleet whipped the window panes 
and the wind blustered on. There was no other sound, and for a 
moment he hesitated before he passed out to open the door. 

Who could be calling him out on a night like that? He had no 
one so seriously ill as to need him in such haste, and if it was 
Lady Lynwood again he decided that he would refuse to go. Her 
“nerves ” were too irritating for anything. 

He flung open the door impatiently, convinced that he should see 
her tall footman on the step and hear the well-known seal bi EES) 
Lynwood’s compliments and she is very much worse.’ 

But when he looked only the darkness of the night lay before 
him. Only his own wet steps and the muddy road. 

He stared and then retreated backwards hurriedly as the cold 
wind tore past, but as he did so someone started from out of the 
shadow—someone thin and white with the face of a ghost and wide, 
girlish blue eyes. 

He stared down at her. She seemed breathless, and as the light 
fell full on her he saw that her lips were quivering. 

“Come in,” he said quickly, “ and tell me what I can do for you.” 

She stepped, shivering, cold, and wet, into the hall and looked into 
his face. He closed the door, and for a moment she stood before 
him in silence looking eagerly into his eyes, into his- handsome 
clear-cut face, as if she had a special interest in watching him closely. 
“You are Dr. Clement ?” she asked at last slowly ; and as he bowed 
she added, “ I—I puoeene you were an old man, not a young man, 
and [——” 

She stopped, anil Dick Clement moved so that he could see her 
face more clearly. 

“ Well, did you want an old man?” he asked. 
what I can do for you.” 

She hesitated again, her eyes looking almost wildly across the hall 
with its pictures and statuary and heavy curtains. 

“Oh,” she cried at last suddenly, “I want you to come at once 
to my father. He is ill. He——” Shelooked quickly into his face, 
and somehow, strangely enough, a thrill ran through Dr. Clement as 
he met her eyes. He looked quickly at her shabby coat and hat 
and decided as quickly that she would be a beautiful woman if she 
was properly dressed and taken care of. 


“But tell me 
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- “Ves,” he said. “Tell me what is the matter with him.” 

The girl stepped back deliberately into the shadow. 

“1 don’t know,” she said, *‘ but he has had a lot of worry lately, 
and-—and—whoever comes to him must ask him no questions—must 
be secret and quick. Do you understand? He is—queer.” Her 
voice choked a little, and once more there came to Dr. Clement an 
odd feeling that he wanted to help her—protect her--in spite of the 
odd air of mystery that seemed to be springing up about her. 

“Yes,” he said. “I understand. But if it is an urgent case 
oughtn’t we to go at once?” j 


“Wait.” She put her hand on his arm. “I want someone 
I can trust. I want someone who, whatever comes, can keep a 
secret.” 


She stopped, and afterwards Dr. Clement wondered what mad- 
ness it was that at that moment prompted him to cast caution to the 
winds and promise her all she wished. Perhaps it was her thin, 
girlish face, the anxious look in her eyes, the pitiful droop of her 
mouth, but at any rate he put his hand on hers and looked into 
her eyes. 

“Tll do everything I can,” hesaid. ‘ You can trust me.” 

“Then come,” she cried. ‘My name is Waterer, and it is my 


-father who has taken the Red House.” 


Dr. Clement looked at her with some curiosity. The Red House 
had been let for nearly a year. It had been furnished and made 
habitable more than six months ago, but it was only lately that the 
tenant had taken possession, and even now he had not been visible 
to anyone in Elmchester. 

Now he was ill; and to Dr. Clement his daughter was the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen. 

He pulled on his mackintosh and opened the door again with a 
quick glance at her dripping coat. She looked ill herself—ill and 
worried and wet through ; and the strange longing to help her, to be 
of use to her, came back with sudden swiftness as they stepped out 
into the dark and muddy road. 

He held out his arm to her. 

“Let me help you,” he said. “It is so dark.” 

But to his surprise she shrank away from him. 

- “No, no,” she said with white lips. “I am. best by myself.” 

They hurried on, and at last Dr. Clement found himself bending 
to open the rusty gate of the Red House. It was a small gate ina 
high wall and the house lay well hidden. 

‘“‘ Promise,” she said quickly and breathlessly, “ that you ask him 
no questions. I only want you to prescribe. We—we—have been 
abroad—on the Continent for the—for the last six months and—and 
—he is ill—and worried and—-oh ! for God’s sake don’t question 
him. You promise ?” 

Her hand held his arm, and Dr. Clement looking down into her 
strange, beautiful face felt himself curiously powerless. He thought 
of all the rumours that were abroad concerning the Red House—the 
curious whispers about the tenant who had taken and furnished it 
and not inhabited it, and everything vanished before a girl’s blue eyes. 

“Tl ask nothing,” he said. ‘Ill do all I can.” 

She looked at him steadily and then turned and walked quickly 
up the gravel path to the house. As they went Dr. Clement fancied 
he heard footsteps behind him—pattering footsteps like a dog—but 
he was not sure, and when he stopped to listen they ceased. 

The girl went on, and on reaching the door knocked on it sharply 
with her knuckles. It was opened instantly by an old woman who 
peered out at them. 

“Have you got him, Miss Ida?” she asked. 
right ?” 

Ida went forward and Dr. Clement followed her into a lighted 
room, and there she faced him suddenly. 

“Doctor, do your best—oh ! for heaven’s sake do your best for 
my father, and—and—believe in me—believe in us both.” 

She broke off and a strange quiver passed over her face. 

Dr. Clement held out his hand against all caution, and i in spite 
of the feeling of mystery which had sprung up in his heart. _ 

“1'll do what I can,” he said slowly. ‘Let me go to him.” 

She looked into his face and drew a deep breath and then walked 
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slowly towards a door communicating with an inner room. As she 
reached it she fell back. 

“ Hark !” she cried sharply. ‘ What was that ?” 

. They both listened, and for a moment there was nothing to be 
heard except the soughing of the wind. Then suddenly came a 
sharp. sound—a quick, harsh click—and then suddenly following it 
the sound of a window being opened. 

Ida Waterer fell back clutching Dr. Clement’s arm. 

“Hark!” she cried. “Oh! my God, they’ve found him out— 
they’ve followed. Oh! my poor father.” 

She ran forward instantly, and flinging open the door dashed 
across towards an old man who sat listless and bent over the fire. 

She ran swiftly but she was too late. Even as she reached him 
a revolver shot rang out, and the old bent and huddled figure 
dropped forward into her arms. 

‘* My father,” she cried hoarsely. 
save him—oh ! save him !” 

Dr. Clement was at her side in an instant, but one glance told 
him all he wanted to know. He took the old man out of the girl’s 
arms and put him back 
gently on the floor. 

‘Water and brandy,” he 
said quickly, “and the police 
—quick.” —~ 

The word seemed to rouse 
the old man and to arrest 
Ida’s fingers on the way to 
the bell. 


“ Dr. Clement, for God’s sake 


cule: police?” she 
whispered. 
Dr. Clement nodded. 


There was no time to waste. 
“Yes, at once,” he said. 
Ida looked into his eyes 

and touched his arm. He 

looked back at her. 

“The truth,” 
slowly in a whisper. 
it be the police ?” 

Dr. Clement was busy, 
but he stopped to look up at 
her in surprise. 

‘* Someone has shot your 
father,” he began sharply ; 
“surely ——” 

She stopped him. 

“Not the police,” 
whispered harshly. 
not the police.” 

Dr. Clement stared. 

“The man who did it,” 
he said quickly, ‘must be 
caught,” 

She shook her head, and 
then with sudden haste bent 
over her father. 

He had dropped back, his 
head lolling on Dr. Clement’s 
arm, his eyes looking up, 
and Dr. Clement bending 
hastily caught his last words. 

‘‘ Not the police,” he whispered, “not yet—keep me safe—for a 
little while—until I am dead.” 

His voice stopped. Dr. Clement looked at him curiously and 
then Ida flung herself to the floor beside him. 

“Oh, father, father ! what shall I do ?” she cried. 

The old man stretched out a feeble hand. 

“Try to explain,” he said slowly. ‘I—am not—quite as bad— 
as they think. I didn’t mean——” 

His feeble voice died away. Ida crouched beside him holding 
his hand. 

“Oh, father ! ” she sobbed. 


she said 
“ Must 


she 
“Oh, 


A little later Dr. Clement was looking into the eyes of a girl 
which were always the most wonderful eyes in the world to him. 

** Tell me what it means ?” he asked. 

She faced him bravely. 

“It means,” she said, “that—that father was the missing 
solicitor—the man who absconded the other day.” 


“A FELLOW OF INFINITE ‘CHEST’” 
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Dr. Clement started and his face grew stern. 

Ida put out her hand. 

“Hear me,” she cried. ‘He failed and ruined people and ran 
away, but, oh, hear me. He wasn’t quite as bad as they made out. 
He didn’t do it from carelessness or on purpose. It all began two 
years ago. You know from the newspaper accounts that he was 
trustworthy and honourable then ; you know that he had a good 
practice and that everything was all right then. But two years ago 
he joined a company that turned out to be a swindle. He didn’t 
know it at the time—he didn’t dream of it. There were big men’s 
names on the board, it seemed all straight and honourable, and he 
put a lot of money—clients’ money—into it; but a year afterwards 
it began to go wrong, he began to see what was going to happen, 
At first he thought he could ward it all off; he thought he could get 
himself and his clients out, but he couldn’t, and it ended by his 
losing everything and coming here. Do you understand ? 

‘“He ran away,” she whispered. ‘‘Oh yes, he ran away, but he 
did it forme. He thought if I could hide until I had learnt how to 
earn my living it would not matter, and so we came here for me to 
learn to paint. I could doa 
little, and in a little while I 
thought I could do more, but 
I have had no chance. A 
week after we got here we 
found we were dogged. 
Someone had followed us— 
one of my father’s creditors 
had found out’ where we 
were and waited, and to- 
night he managed to get in 
and——” 

Her voice broke and 
faltered, and Dr. Clement, 
foolishly perhaps, held out 
his hands to her. 

“JT understand,” he cried. 
“T understand it all; and 
now you must come home 
with me. My sister will look 
after you fora bit. Your old 
housekeeper can come, too, if 
you like. But you must 
come away from this house.” 

“Oh, it is good of you,” 
cried Ida. 


Dr. Clement looked at 
her for a moment with a 
curious expression in his 
eyes. 

“You will ?” he said. 

Ida lifted her head 
quickly. 

“You will come for a 


while,” he added, “and after- 
wards a 

Who cared for afterwards ? 
The word died in his throat. 
For the present it was 
sufficient that a girl’s eyes 
were looking into his and a 
girl’s hand lay on his arm. 
For the present it was sufficient that he was blind to everything else. 


Afterwards—a few days afterwards—when Dr. Clement visited 
the old man who had believed himself ruined he found him jubilant. 
He had that morning received a sum of money representing half 
what he had lost. 

“ Bless you !” he cried ; “‘ we can manage on that, my wife and I. 
We can manage, thank God. And he couldn’t have been as bad as 
we thought,” he added. “After all, he meant well or he wouldn’t 
have sent me back this.” 

He tapped the roll of bank notes, and Dr. Clement looked at him 
curiously remembering the hole those same bank notes had made 
in his own banking account, 

“No,” he said, “ perhaps not.” 

And afterwards, at the Elmchester parish church, a. quiet 
wedding. And no one dreamed that the bride was the absconding 
solicitor’s daughter, and everyone congratulated Dr. Clement. 
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** John Strange Winter” (Mrs. Stannard) in her Study at West Kensington. 
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“John Strange Winter,’ who first made her name with Rootles’ Raby, is the daughter of the late Rev. Henry Palmer, rector of St. Margaret's, York, and married 
Mr. Arthur Stannard in 1884. She is a most prolific writer, but mainly confines herself to stories of military life. This photograph was taken specially by flashlight 
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Why Our Photographer’s Mouth Watered at Buszard’s in Oxford Street. 
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THE ALPHABET AS 


PRESENTED 


BY FRED J. JACOBS. 


“All the world’s a stage,” said the poet, and see If she cuts a figure that’s artificial 

How it’s acted on by the profession. ’Tis the fault of the life she leads, I'm thinking 
They look on the street as their own property No wonder her gaiety’s superficial 

Where their business will make an impression. 


When naught about her is deep but the drinking. 
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She's bent with toil, she’s grey with age, When business increases the shareholders bless 
Exists but on starvation wage. The happy director (so smart in his dress). 
Though bitter be her hard employ, When business is sluggish the gentleman sighs 
Unsweetened is her only joy. To expand in a smile when his dividends rise. 


The artist who has made the alphaket for “ The Tatler” in six pages of clever drawings is the brother of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, the brilliant 
story-writer and author of “ Many Cargoes” 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The Royal Riding School.—His Majesty 
took his first lessons on horseback at the 
riding school at Windsor, where nearly every 
member of the Royal Family has learnt to 
ride. The school is a magnificent building 
165 ft. in length and 51 ft. wide. At the 
eastern end just over the entrance is a gallery 
where the King watched the early riding 
lessons of his son and grandson, the latter 
being now a very accomplished little horse- 
man. Lord George Sanger of circus fame 
presented the young Princes some time ago 
with two little Shetland ponies not much 
bigger than Newfoundland dogs. These 
ponies are now kept in the royal stables at 
Windsor in company with the bay horses, 
and when the Princes 
are at Windsor are 
driven by them in a 
very diminutive trap. 


A Prince in Prison. 
—The Crown ‘Prince 
of Germany had not 
after all to eat his 
Christmas dinner in 
durance vile. The heir 
to the German throne 
was sentenced to an 
indefinite term of im- 
prisonment for the 
crime of riding in a 
steeplechase -in «direct 
violation of his father’s 
wishes, and perhaps 
the gravity of the 
offence was increased 
by the fact that he 
came in second 
instead of first in the 
race. The Prince was 
placed under arrest 
directly iafter the race 
was over and sent to 
prison; he has, how- 
ever, regained his 
liberty and has been 
cautioned not to dis- 
obey the imperial 
mandate a second time. 


Week by 


None of his Chaff.—The King’s old 
friend, Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, is very open- 
handed at Christmas-time where his workmen 
and dependents are concerned. Indeed, at 
all times he takes a keen personal interest in 
their affairs and inquires into all their little 
grievances. There is one very intelligent old 
fellow in particular with whom he often en- 
gages in conversation. ‘This local worthy is 
a veteran smoker, but he prefers his weed in 
the form of “ship’s tobacco” as they term it 
in the neighbourhood of Plymouth. One day 


Lord Mount-Edgcumbe thought his ancient . 


friend might appreciate a change, so he 
offered him a “fill” from his own pouch, 
Needless to say this was of the best. But the 


Protestant Dukes 
of Norfolk.—The Duke 
of Norfolk is so closely 
identified with Roman 
Catholicism in Eng- 
land that many people 
seem to imagine that all his predecessors were 
members of the Roman Catholic Church. As 
a matter of fact at least three dukes of Norfolk 
were Protestants. The 11th duke, for instance, 
who lived in the reign of George III., was a 
member of the Church of England. Of this 
particular duke there was a story that his pet 
abhorrence was soap and water, and that 
when he was suffering from rheumatism and 
inquired of his doctor whether there was any 
remedy the latter replied, “Has your grace 
ever tried a bath?” Coming to more modern 
times, the present duke’s grandfather became 
a Protestant fifty years ago asa protest against 
the establishment of the Catholic hierarchy 
in England. On his deathbed, however, in 
1856 he reverted to his old faith and was 
attended by a priest. 


Princess Alexandra of Cumberland, named after her 

aunt, our Queen, was born in 1882. 

daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, 
who live at Gmunden in Austria 


Russell 
LATEST ROYAL ENGAGEMENT 


The Grand Duke Frederick Francis IV. of Meck- 


THE 


She is the third 


old fellow would have none of it. ‘No, no,” 
he said, ‘‘I don’t want none of your chaff.” 


‘Now when they meet my lord always opens 


the conversation with the inquiry, ‘ Well, do 
you want any of my chaff to-day ?” 


General Utility.—Lord Erroll, who came 
off duty as lord in waiting yesterday, was 
known in South Africa by the nickname of 
“General Utility.” I believe he earned it, 
for he proved a capital all-round soldier. As 
a sportsman he had already made his mark 
at home. Lady Erroll was a Miss l’Estrange 
and a cousin of Lord Scarbrough: when she 
first met her husband. She was never very 
fond of society and is scarcely so well known 
to the crowd as the dowager countess, who 
was quite famous half a century ago. Like 
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lenburg-Schwerin was also born in 1882. 
of the oldest reigning house in western Europe and 
is a nephew of the Prince Consort of Holland 


Week. 


the soldier’s daughter that she was the 
Dowager Lady Erroll went out with the late 
earl to the Crimean War and landed at 
Varna fully equipped. She was with her 
husband throughout the campaign, and | 
believe she wore uniform and carried arms 
all the time. At all events, Omar Pasha 
was so struck with her courage that he gave 
her a magnificent white charger, immortalised 
by the artist who painted the portrait pre- 
sented to her by the officers of the Rifle 
Brigade at the close of the struggle. 


Bridge in the Afternoon.—The club card- 
room has for many years been filled in the 
afternoon often by men who for different 
reasons never play 
after dinner, but there 
is something distinctly 
distasteful in the idea 
of playing cards in the 
afternoon ina _ private 
house. Bridge has 
been largely account- 
able for this innova- 
tion, and in several 
country houses the 
hour’s play before 
dinner is now a recog- 
nised institution. Of 
course it is altogether 
a matter of taste, but 
one cannot help feeling 
that the proper time 
for bridge is after 
dinner; a bad hour 
before that important 
meal might sadly inter- 
fere with one’s appetite 
and digestion. 


In the Dukeries.— 
During their visit to 
Chatsworth in the 
opening weeks of the 
new year the King 
and Queen intend to 
make an excursion to 
Hardwick Hall, the 
original home of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s 
famous ancestor, Bess 
of Hardwick. The 
Elizabethan portion of 
Hardwick Hall is really 
a memento of a royal 
visit in the distant past. Countess Bess— 
she was Countess of Shrewsbury then, her 
fourth matrimonial venture—did not think the 
old hall of her fathers good enough to receive 
a queen, and so she had a new one erected 
close by. It was she who built the original 
Chatsworth, by the way; in fact, she had a 
mania for architecture induced (so the story 
goes) by a wise woman’s prophecy that so 
long as she kept on building she would con- 
tinue to live. As it happened she died in the 
middle of a hard frost when the masons were 
unable to work, and people took the coinci- 
dence as a proof of the prophecy. A portion 
of Chatsworth is reminiscent of another royal 
visit ; it was added by the then Duke of 
Devonshire half a century ago when he enter- 
tained Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 
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Mrs. Carl Meyer is the wife of Mr. Carl Meyer who is very well known in the City, 


Mr. Sargent’s picture is reproduced by permission from Mr. William 
Heinemann's beautiful publication, The Art of John S. Sargent—With an Introduction by Alice Meynell 
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A Crystal Palace.—It is to Chatsworth 
London owes that éé/e noir of Ruskin, the 
Crystal Palace. In the ducal gardens there 
was a magnificent conservatory covering 
nearly an acre and a half, and this first 
suggested to Sir Joseph Paxton the idea of 
the gigantic palace of glass which housed the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The immediate 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


A Batch of Weddings.—There will be 

a number of society weddings early in the 
new year, and perhaps the two most interesting 
fiancées of the moment 


are Lady Alexander 
Paget’s pretty daughters, 
who are engaged to a 


pair of friends. The 
elder daughter, Miss 


Winifred Paget, is going 
to marry Viscount In- 
gestre, only son of the 
Earl and Countess of 
Shrewsbury ; whilst her 
sister, Miss Bec Paget, 
on January 21 is to 
become the bride of 
Lord Herbert, M.V.O., 
eldest son of the Earl 
and Countess of Pem- 
broke. Thus both Lady 
Alexanders daughters 
will in the natural course 
of events become coun- 
tesses. Curiously enough 
another Miss Paget 
married in the beginning 
of January, Miss Lettice 
Paget, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Gerald Paget and 
granddaughter of the 
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THE HON C. HANBURY LENNOX AND LORD SHERBORNE 


Lord Sherborne, who has been writing letters on the propriety of 
spelling such proper names as ‘'French” with a ‘‘ff,” is an old Harrow 
He was born in 1831 and succeeded to the title in 1883 


and Balliol man. 


model was the hothouse Sir Joseph himself 
designed and built at Chatsworth for the 
Victoria Regia lily. This Chatsworth con- 
servatory is probably the only one in the 
country through which it is possible to drive 
a carriage and pair as if it were a mere Act 
of Parliament. There is a carriage drive 
right through it from end to end. 


Lord and Lady Bath.—There was a good 
deal of entertaining last week for Lady Bath’s 
ball at Longleat, and though the house like 
its owner is somewhat old-fashioned the 
hostess was as charming as ever. A daughter 
of the unfortunate Lady Mordaunt, who was 
one of the lovely Moncrieffes, Lady Bath is 
herself a remarkably beautiful woman, rather 
petite, but with a charming face and the 
softest dark hair imaginable. Though she 
gives, delightful parties occasionally she is 
very exclusive, and she is not at all inclined 
to be frivolous; on the contrary, a couple 
of years ago she was a fervent Christian 
Scientist. Lord Bath, however, was never 
captured by the new creed. He is a hand- 
some man just turned forty with very regular 
features—one of those rare people who can 
boast of blue eyes with a dark complexion. 
Of course he is a good sportsman and an 
excellent shot. Longleat is a fine old place 
which has belonged to the Thynnes since 
the time of Henry VIII., and hitherto its 
hospitality has not been for the vulgar rich. 


late Lord Alfred Paget, 
so that recently there 
was a trio of brides-elect 
all bearing the name of 
Paget. 


The Velvet Glove.— 
Sir Frank Lascelles, 
who will probably he 
our next ambassador in 
. Paris, combines the 
velvet glove with the 
hand of iron in a way 
that would have de- 
lighted Bismarck. The post of ambassador 
at the Kaiser’s Court is surrounded by many 
thorns, and it is a speaking tribute to Sir 
Frank’s diplomacy that there has never been 
the slightest friction between him and the 
German Emperor, though both are strong 
men bent on having their own way. It was 
once said of Sir Frank that if he had to deliver 
a declaration of war at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, at 10.55 nobody could possibly guess 
it from his face or his manner. 


A Home-like Christmas.—Some five or 
six years ago there was a tendency among a 
certain section of London society to eat their 
Christmas lunch and dinner in whatever 
happened to be the popular restaurant for 
the time being. To dine at home on 
Christmas Day was pre-eminently British and 
therefore a thing to be eschewed. Owirz 
mainly to the good sense of the King, who 
frowned on this innovation, the tendency was 
checked, and people are no longer regarded as 
old-fashioned for wishing to dine at home on 
Christmas day. On last Friday week the 
restaurants were practically empty and the 
country houses full, After all there are some 
homely virtues which abide in the breast 
of the millionaire, and many of those who 
used to desert their hearths and homes on 
Christmas Day were probably conscious that 
they were merely guilty of a piece of vulgar 
and uncomfortable affectation. 
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An Interesting At Home.—One of the 
brightest entertainments of the winter season 
was the at home given by Mrs. Walter 
Palmer on the occasion of her daughter’s en- 
gagement to Mr. Brooke. The young couple 
helped Mrs. Palmer to receive her guests, and 
very charming Miss Palmer looked attired in 
white. Princess Alexis Dolgorouki and Coun- 
tess Feodor Gleichen were present to offer the 
happy couple their congratulations, and Lady 
Jephson, Lady Troubridge, and Lord 
Greenock were among a crowd of other well- 
known people to be seen in the prettily-deco-~ 
rated rooms. 


The Bachelor Cubicle.—It has come to 
stay. Fifty years ago the bachelor—man or 
maid—had no choice between the dignity of 
a British householder and the discomfort 
of life as a lodger with a lone widow for 
landlady. Gradually things have altered. 
Hampden House in the shadow of King’s 
Cross offered club life and cubicles to the 
single clerk and his professional fellow. Then 
the Rowton Houses provided a plainer edition 
of the original model — the old collective 
system—which still survives in Morden Col- 
lege beyond Blackheath. Later on some- 
thing between the two sprang up near Russell 
Square. Now we have Carrington Houses 
for the casual driftwood of humanity, Carson 
Homes for unattached actresses of the Théa- 
trical Ladies’? Guild, and Ingram Houses for 
the City ‘‘ young men” of the business houses 
who can afford to pay the moderate sum of 
IOs. or 12s. a week for bed and bath. 


Pragnell & Co, 


LADY WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


Who is one of the Mackenzies of Gairloch and a 
daughter of the late Mr. Charles Hanbury, married 
Lord Willoughby de Broke in 1895 
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A PRETTY IDYLL OF WINTER LIFE IN RUSSIA. 


These Russian ladies who are taking part in 


an ice carnival are wearing the high-peaked and bejewelled head-dress of mediaeval Russia 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Daisy Jerome, who is Playing “The Sleeping Beauty” at Stoke Newington. 


Elite Portrait Co. 
THE BEAUTY’S PRETTY FOOT 
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WOMEN WHO HOLD THE STAGE TO-DAY 


Miss Florence Jackson as “Cinderella” in the Pantomime at Croydon. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


CINDERELLA BEFORE GOING TO THE BALL 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, 


Week by Week. 
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AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


THE NEW ERA 


Six Entertainments for Children 


PANTOMIME remains at Drury Lane; 
it apparently flourishes in the suburbs 
and the provinces, but in town itself it 
is surrounded by prettier rivals which 
are far more suited for children :— 

Little Hans Andersen (from Hans Andersen) 
at the Adelphi. 

Snowdrop from Grimm) at the Court. 

Water Babtes (from Kingsley) at the Garrick. 

The Cricket on the Hearth (from Dickens) at 
the Garrick (in the evenings). 

Alice Through the Louking Glass (from Lewis 
Carroll) at the New. 

The Cherry Girl at the Vaudeville. 
I do not pretend that all thes? items 
are of equal value; some of them 
are indeed crude, but they are not 
vulgar, and all of them mark a move- 
ment in the right direction, namely, to 
make Christmas entertainments really 
pretty in sentiment with no references 
to the hideous vulgarities of the kitchen 
and the basement and the public-house 
which play a part in so many of our 
pantomimes—Drury Lane not excepted. 
The other new items are J/adame 
Sherry at the Apollo and The Dar- 
ling of the Gods at His Majesty’s. 


ADELPHI 


Little Hans Andersen. By Basil Hood and 
Walter Slaughter 

THIS is a very charming entertainment 
of which we have seen portions before 
in the shape of Her Royal Highness 
and other transcripts from the great 
Dane’s fairy stories which Mr. Hood 
has treated with so much delicacy. 
Master Roy Lorraine, who figured in 
The Princess and the Swineherd at 
the Royalty, is Little Hans, and he is 
taken through all sorts of wonderful 
adventures. He encounters the Em- 
peror who Loved Fine Clothes (Mr. 
Walter Passmore), the King of the 
Copper Castle (Mr. Richard Temple), a 
Fairy Queen (Miss Brandram), and the 
famous Soldier (Mr. Lytton) who went 
down the trunk of a tree to get the old 
witch’s tinder box. We are introduced 
incidentally to the Princess (Miss Louie 
Pounds) whose sweetheart, Prince 
Penuria (Mr. Evett), was turned into a 
swineherd. because he declined to tell 
the Emperor a lie about the invisible 
coat. Another charming Princess (Miss 
Agnes fraser) appears in a dainty 
sedan, and from point to point we are 
led gently back to the nursery story 
with its moral, which is never pressed 
too didactically.. If only for the two 
Wooden Soldiers who are worked by 
“the clockwork in their tummies ” the 
Adelphi afternoon entertainment would 
be well worth seeing. Mr. Morand, 
who is so good as the Yankee solicitor 
in the evening bill, shows his all-round 
quality as an artist by his_ brilliant 
playing in the part of Ole-Luk-Oie, the 
funny ‘little man who is Little Hans’s 
cicerone. He strikes just the right 
humorous note. 


MR. JAMES GLOVER AT DRURY LANE 


Mr. Glover is the son of James Mackey Glover, an Irish patriot in 
the seventies, and a grandson of : W. Glover, the well-known com- 
poser and editor of Moore's ‘‘Irish Melodies.” Mr. Glover received 
some of his musical education in France and came to London in 188r 
as conductor of the Olympic. He has conducted #aust with a band 
of three and a five-octave harmonium at Paisley and with a band of 
seventy at Covent Garden. Mr. Glover has done a good deal of musical 
criticism. He displays an extraordinary talent in combining music. 
In the present pantomime at Drury Lane, for instance, he introduces 
the Rhine Maidens’ music from The Rhinegold 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. JERROLD ROBERTSHAW AT THE GARRICK 


As Tackleton, the growling old man in The Cricket on the Hearth, whose 
heart is softened during the course of the play. Mr. Robertshaw began 
his career in 1894 in Miss Sarah Thorne's stock company. He was with 
both the Greets and for a long time figured in : he Stgn of the Cross. 
He has done several excellent things at the Garrick, including Pilkerton 
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VAUDEVILLE 


The Cherry Girl. By Seymour Hicks and Caryll 


I MUST congratulate the Vaudeville on 
a_ perfectly delightful entertainment. 
We get a pretty story with a real 
touch of poetic fancy, and a real story 
is essential in any entertainment for 
children. It tells how the poor but 
pretty Cherry Girl (Miss Constance 
Hyem) changed places with the Queen 
(Miss Ellaline Terriss). There are two 
acts, in the first of which Mr. Seymour 
Hicks appears as a pierrot and in the 
second as a highwayman, and the scene 
is changed from Fairyland to England 
somewhere 200 years ago. Mr. Sey- 
mour Hicks labours with his usual 
colossal energy. I should like him 
to cut out of the telephone scene the 
reference to Rose and Richmond. It 
is quite thrown away on little children, 
and without being a bit prudish | get 
quite a turn on hearing this sort of 
chaff being rattled off in so pretty an 
entertainment. Beyond this there is 
not a thing that the most careful could 
object to ; everything is most neat and 
pleasant. Miss Ellaline Terriss is as 
fascinating as ever, Miss Carmen Hill 
brings a rare gift of real music into this 
class of entertainment, and Miss Con. 
stance Hyem is so clever that I expect 
to find her in a bigger part at no distant 
date. There is a perfectly delicious 
sketch of a stable boy by Master Val- 
chera, who appears sucking a straw 
and dressed in a loud waistcoat and 
enormous bell-top knickerbockers. He 
cannot be more than seven or eight, 
but he has wonderful assurance. Master 
Hersee contributes a clever burlesque 
of Mr. H. B. Irving as Crichton. 


HIPPODROME 
The Golden Princess and the Elephant Hunters 


Miss ALICIA RAMSEY and Mr, Ru- 
dolph de Cordova have supplied the 
Hippodrome as skilfully as anybody I 
know could have done with a little 
acting entertainment, for the conditions 
at the Hippodrome are really all against 
a stage play when the arena becomes 
thestage. The Golden Princess isa 
great improvement on last year’s enter- 
tainment, for there is not a touch of 
vulgarity about it. It appeals specially 
to the eye, while the sensation consists 
in a number of elephants sliding down 
the chute into the water with which the 
arena becomes filled. hese elephants, 
which come from Herr Busch’s circus 
in Berlin, are quite as wonderful as the 
posters indicate. Miss Hetty Chattell 
plays the inevitable prince with real 
skill, and Mr. Forde gets up remark- 
ably like Mr. Chamberlain, There is 
happily, however, the minimum of fis- 
cality. The rest of the entertainment 
includes Consul (the chimpanzee), a 
wonderful mule, several dogs, and the 
statue horse, which shows the ingenuity 
which the equestrian has to display. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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Mr. Walter Graham as a Human Marionette. 


MR. GRAHAM'S LITTLE STAGE 


MR. GRAHAM IN VARIOUS CHARACTERS, INCLUDING MR. HARRY LAUDER 


AS DICK TURPIN ~ AS A FIRE BRIGADE MAN 


One of the funniest entertainments I have seen for many a day is Mr, Walter Graham's marionette business under the direction of Ashton's. His paraphernalia consists 

of a little stage about 6 ft. broad. It has a curtain which rolls up displaying a black velvet background through which Mr. Graham's head appears attached to a dummy 

body. The join is so clever that at a little distance it is impossible to distinguish the face from the figure. Mr. Graham represents several characters. One of the best 
items is his imitation of Harry Lauder singing ‘‘The Lass of Tobermory.” He entertains chiefly _in private houses and at public) dinners 
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“Turns.” 


ave you seen Velazzi at 
the London Pavilion ? 
He is that rare bird, a jug- 
gler of freshness and ori- 
ginality. After a series of 
extraordinary feats of jug- 
gling with all sorts of un- 
common articles he con- 
cludes a remarkable “turn ” 
by bounding over the furni- 
ture and alighting steady 
as a rock on a_ polished 
cannon ball, upon which he 
travels with astonishing 
speed across a table, down 
a plank, and back again as 
shown in the accompanying 
picture. 

Speaking of conjuring 
I am reminded of Chung 
Ling Soo, the conjurer at 
the Hippodrome. He is 
extraordinarily quick and 
clever. The Empire has 
Carl Hertz, the cleverest of 
them all | think. 

Some excellent ‘turns ” 
can now be had for private 
houses. supplied by such 
agencies as Mr. Ashton’s. 
Among these are ‘ The 
Dandies,” who appeared 
a few evenings ago before 
the King and Queen at 
Sandringham. They are 
certainly the most popular 
quaitet of their kind in 
London. Each member of 
their party is an admirable 
soloist, and their 7éperloire 
consists largely of numbers 
of the lighter kind, in which 
particular class of work they 
excel, 


VELAZZI, 


THE CONJURER AT THE LONDON 


THE DANDIES 
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Music Mems. 


Ms Jessie Goldsack, 


who distinguished 
herself some time ago at 
the Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concerts, has returned to 
London to resume her 
professional engagements. 

Mr. Penderel Price has 
been engaged by Miss Ellen 
Terry to sing “Sigh no 
more, ladies,” in JZuch Ado 
About Nothing. He pos- 
sesses a most sympathetic 
tenor voice and always sings 
with much finish. 

The teaching of singing 
in England is a subject that 
requires looking into, and if 
our schools of music wish 
to retain their most promis- 
ing pupils they must re- 
arrange their time tables. 
Two short lessons a week 
are not sufficient for those 
who intend to make singing 
a profession; daily tuition 
is required. Each singing 
master should take fewer. 
pupils and give more time 
to them. The average stu- 
dent devotes three years to 
the study of singing, and 
all the actual teaching he (or 
she) gets during the whole 
of that period is about sixty 
hours. Does anyone con- 
sider this sufficient to pro- 
duce areally first-rate artist ? 
It is not astonishing that 
our country possesses a lot 
of mediocre talent and that 
some of our most favoured 
artists often show us ‘* what 
not to do.” 
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TWO PRETTY CHRISTMAS TABLEAUX 


“Cinderella” and ‘*Old Friends” at 
Queen’s Gate Hall. 


MISS MONICA DEES MISS FLORRIE TOMES 


MISS ELIZABETH MAUDE MISS STELLA DRUMMOND 
In the Welsh dance 


As the fairy godmother in 
“Cinderella” 


MISS STELLA DRUMMOND 


MISS BETTY DURNFORD 
As a fairy 


As the fairy godmother 


MASTER GERVASE MAUDE AND MISS BARBARA STRICKLAND 
‘What is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 


MISS GERTRUDE HODGSON MASTER GERVASE MAUDE MASTER ROY COLQUHOUN MISS MOIRA ARBUTHNOT 
As “Little Miss Muffett” As the prince in ‘‘Cinderella” As the page in “Cinderella” As a graceful dancer 
These photographs were taken by Mr. Jacolette of Harrington Road, S.W. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEEK. 


A Gift—With a Gauntlet. — Motorists 
whose friends presented them with the regu- 
lation number plates for their cars as a New 
Year’s gift felt somewhat as a freshly-con- 
victed prisoner might were a complete set of 
handcuffs and chains bestowed upon him as 
a pleasant little souvenir. 


Working the New Act.—New Year’s Day 
had a special albeit a stern interest, for 
car owners were all agog to note what regis- 
tration numbers their motor friends and 
neighbours were assigned, and the delightful 
vagueness of the Local Government Board 
regulations as to the spot on which the num- 
bers are to be placed gives scope to the wag 
and humorist. Some renderings of “place 
your number plates where you please ” are 
distinctly original. 


The King’s German Cars.—The first of 
the two 20 h.p. Mercédés cars ordered by 
King Edward has been delivered at Bucking- 
ham Palace by 
Herr Eidlitz, a 
member of the 
famous Cannstat 
firm. The car is 
painted dark red 
and is upholstered 
in maroon leather. 


The second 20 
h.p. Mercédés 


odered by his 
Majesty when at 
Marienbad last 
autumn will not 
be delivered till 
February, and will 
be a 1904 model 
with every  pos- 


sible improve- 
ment. 
King of Bel- 


gium as a Bar- 
gainer. — The 
King of the Bel- 
gians visited the 
last days of the 
Paris Salon, and 
complaining that 
the too h.p. Mercédes car ordered at the 1902 
salon had never been delivered owing to the 
destructive fire at the Cannstat works said, 
“You ought to give me a IIo h.p. car for the 
same price as a compensation for my patience 
in waiting so long.” sae 

Law and the Motor.—Automobile clubs 
throughout the country are arranging lectures 
for their members on the legal requirements 
of the Motor Cars Act, 1904. At the 
A.C.G.B.1., 119, Piccadilly, on January 21 
Earl Russell, an enthusiastic motorist and 
barrister, will instruct the club on the penalties 
and working of the new Act. 


The Two Dromios.—In a recent case in 
Ireland where a motor cyclist was accused of 
dangerous driving the magistrate dismissed the 
summons, Twin brothers so much alike were 
involved that none dared to swear positively 
which was in charge of the motor cycle. To 
make sure which man he was defending 
counsel had to put a private mark on him. 
Why does not the Local Government Board 
make it obligatory for motoring twins to carry 
a distinctive number plate ? 


Lady Racers.—A race for lady automo- 
bilists is being arranged in connection with 
the Gordon Bennett race fortnight in Ger- 
many. So far similar ladies’ events have 
failed in this country both in the club 
gymkhanas at Ranelagh and in Ireland. 
French women motorists, however, are more 
enterprising, and doubtless some entries will 
be made. France and Germany, by the way, 
are running a little extente cordiale of their 
own, vide the blending of the French and 
German flags at the auto gala night at the 
Paris Opera House, and French autoists are 
going in thousands to the Gordon Bennett 
race and sports at Homburg. Athletics and 
international sporting events bring nations 
together far more than statescraft and treaties. 


Six-day Licence Nuisance. — Several 
notable recent cases in which motorists and 
motor cyclists whose vehicles have broken 
down have been refused shelter and service by 
motor-hating innkeepers have 
brought out a curious circum- 
stance. Some _ innkeepers 
have a six-day licence only 
and can legally refuse accom- 
modation of any sort on 
Sundays. If 
the wayfarer 
chooses to sit 
on the door- 


y 
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ONE OF THE NEW MOTOR HANSOMS WHICH ARE TO BE STARTED THIS WEEK IN LONDON 


step till midnight or 12.1 a.m. he can claim 
admittance, board, and bed.. Otherwise mine 
host holds the trump card and can “ euchre” 
him and his motor car into a lodging on the 
cold ground. And many landlords do this 
unbusinesslike thing and will continue to do 
so till some motoring M.P. gets a new saving 
clause introduced into the Licensing Act, 
1874. 

Dog and Motor Race. —In America 
several attempts have been made to race a 
motor car and a pedigree hound. A quarter 
of a mile start is allowed to the motor car. So 
far the hound discounts the start and spoils 
the judges’ calculations by following his 
natural instincts and cutting across country in 
his attempts to outrace the car. He abso- 
lutely refuses to keep to the track. 

Engine-drivers Wear Motor Goggles.— 
Half-a-dozen practical drivers of railway trains 
have adopted motor goggles, and the pro- 
tection they afford against wind, grit, and dust, 
which cause so much eye trouble among 
engine-drivers, will doubtless lead to their 
common use on railways. 
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Alien Automobile Drivers.—Taking warn- 
ing by the non-provision in the Gordon 
Bennett rules of a clause to prevent the pre- 
sent anomaly that a Turk, Hottentot, or 
Heathen Chinee may easily compose the 
British car-driving team, the rules for the 
British International Motor Boat Cup have 
been amended. “All hands in each com- 
peting boat must be natives or naturalised 
citizens of the country they represent.” The 
donor, Mr. Harmsworth, insisted that the 
name of the prize should be changed from the 
Alfred Harmsworth to the “ British Interna- 
tional Cup.” : 


Migratory Cars. — American car-hiring 
companies are smart. In winter, when tourists 
do not want to’ motor mid snow and ice, the 
cars are shipped off to California to catch the 
winter trippers. They come back east about 
May ready for the summer motor season. 


New School for ‘‘ Chauffeurs.” — The 
Battersea Polytechnic is doing admirable work 
in its new training school for: motor car- 
drivers. Two practical classes are held weekly, 
and students showing proficiency after twenty- 
six lessons in taking a car to pieces and 
reassembling its parts, making small repairs, 
and adjusting and caring for tyres are given a 
certificate. Sir George Newnes, Bart., lent 
his 20 h.p. four-cylinder Darracq for the use 
of the students, but the Polytechnic is buying 
a car for driving and de 
monstration purposes and 
is prepared on applica- 
tion to supply competent 
drivers from the ranks of 
its certificated pupils. 


Simple Motor Plea- 


sures. — In the 
popular mind 
motors suggest 
mud, dust, break- 
down, and pro- 


fanity ; the news- 
papers write of all 
cars as though 
they were scorch- 
ing 100 h.p. racers. 
All the simple 
pleasures and joys of the moderate motorist 
more than content with his fifteen to seven- 
teen miles an hour remain unchronicled. 
But this type of motorist is largely in excess 
of the mad speed-possessed space-destroyers. 


Repairing Cracked Water Jackets. — 
Sharp frostbite of a car often causes a cracked 
water jacket. For a cracked cylinder the 
remedy is a new one, but the outer walls of a 
jacket are easy to repair. Drill the metal 
through at either end to prevent the crack 
spreading. Cut a groove about } in. wide and 
about half the thickness of the jacket wall to fol- 
low the line of the crack. This groove should 
widen out downwards -from above. Insert a 
strip of soft copper in the slot and punch home 
exactly as a dentist puts a gold stopping in a 
tooth. Since the slot is widest at the bottom 
the copper remains pegged in, and a good 
joint results. Plug the two drill holes in the 
same way. Prevent cracked cylinders and 
water jackets either by emptying the water 
from the cooling system or by warming the 
garage. The latter is preferable since a cold 
stable ruins varnish, paint, and metal surfaces, 
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CAN SHE ENSURE PEACE? 


The Empress of China, the Mistress of Manchuria. 


The Empress Dowager of China (Tszu Hszi) is an extraordinary woman who has had much to do indirectly with the present crisis in the Far cca She oO a 
woman of quite a low caste who married the Emperor, Hien-Feng, and had great power over him, The old lady, for she is now entering her seyendett Ast was 

tionably the cause of the outbreak in Pekin, and for a time she practically deposed the present Emperor, who is only thirty-two. The Empress, however, 
ae z seems to be broadening in her old age, for she recently saw a circus for the first time 
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Current Games, 


Football and Plum Pudding.—As usual 
the appearance of the table of the Football 
League was somewhat altered by the advent 
of Christmas. I suppose it is the plum 
pudding, to which professional footballers 
are notoriously addicted, that is responsible 
for this annual upset of form. Derby 
‘County, however, seems to have abstained 
from this dish judging by its form against 
Liverpool and Stoke. Up to Christmas 
Eve Derby County had only won four 
matches and looked exceedingly likely to 
vanish from the first division of the League 
at the end of the present season. On 
Christmas Day, however, Bloomer’s team 
beat Liverpool by 2 goals to love, and on 
Boxing Day routed Stoke to the tune of 
5 goals to love, and are now, temporarily 
at any rate, out of danger. It would be 
unkind to suggest that these unexpected 
victories were in any way due to Derby 
County’s opponents’ excesses in the matter 
of mince pies and plum pudding. 


A Probationary Team.—There was a 
very sensible suggestion in 77th the other 
day apropos of the Oxford victory in the 
*varsity match. The lack of combination 
among the Cambridge three-quarters had 
much to do with the light blues’ defeat, and 
Truth in criticising their play very sensibly 
remarked that the team would have done 
very much better if they had only hada few 
matches against clubs that can play a 
three-quarter game as it should be played. In 
that case Cambridge would have had the 
lessons they so badly needed. They would have 
learned combination and attack, and would 
also have learned how to defend. It is all 
very well to run up scores against unscientific 
clubs with big names, but that is not the sort 
of practice that wins university matches. 
The ’varsity match of 1903 is now stale history, 
but 7yuth’s remarks might be taken to heart 
with advantage by the Rugby Union autho- 
tities. I think it was Captain Trevor who 
suggested that as England’s downfall in inter- 
national matches in the last few years has 
mainly been owing to her want of combina- 
tion it might help us to regain our lost position 
if an international team could only be chosen 
early in the season which by dint of con- 
tinual practice ought to acquire a high degree 
of skill in combination when the date of the 
first international match arrived. 


Worthless Dignity.—I know, of course, 
that there are—especially on paper—hosts of 
objections to this scheme of Captain Trevor’s, 
but its advantages are indisputable. The 
personnel of the team need not be of cast 
iron. Jvdicious changes could be made from 
time to time if any incurable and obvious 
weakness appeared in the original selection, 
but the great recommendation of the scheme 
is that there would be at least one team in 
the country which would be afforded ample 
opportunities of learning the value of scientific 
attack and defence. Of course, if the experi- 
mental team confined itself to matches against 
Blackheath and Richmond it would be so 
much time wasted, but I take it what Captain 
Trevor had in his mind was. that such clubs 
as Newport, Swansea, Cardiff, and Devonport 
Albion should be met at least once during the 


Sports, 


Copyright of ** The Latter’ 
R. CORBETT 


One of the three brothers now on tour with 
the Corinthians 


probationary period. Possibly the Rugby 
Union authorities would consider such a de- 
parture from their ordinary methods lacking 
in dignity, but after all it requires a great 
deal of dignity to compensate for such a tale 
of defeat as has had to be told about our 
international fifteens in the past seven years. 


A Question of Nationality.—If McLeod, 
the Cambridge three-quarter, figures in inter- 
national matches this year he will probably 
be found in the Scots ranks. I believe, how- 
ever, that his nationality, for football purposes, 
is doubtful, and it is said that he has already 
been approached by the English Rugby 
Union. As McEverdy and O’Brien played in 
one of the English trial matches I suppose 
they have some sort of qualification to 
wear the rose, but I fancy a good many 
patriotic squibs will be fired off if these two 
players, together with McLeod, are selected 
to represent England against either Scotland 
or Ireland. Thesethree players may for all 
I know be Englishmen by birth and educa- 
tion, but their names undoubtedly suggest 
other nationalities. I remembera few months 
ago seeing a sketch at some music-hall in 
which the principal figure vehemently denied 
that he was a Jew although his nose and voice 
unmistakably came from Jerusalem. ‘‘ What’s 
your name?” he was asked, and his reply, 
“ Salmon and Gluckstein,” was as uproariously 
received as if it had contained an fallusion 
to Mr. Chamberlain. I imagine a good many 
people in Ireland and Scotland would smile 
audibly if they were told that there are three 
Englishmen called respectively McLeod, 
McEverdy, and O’Brien. If the Rugby Union 
are really desirous of importing aliens, why 
not try theirhand on Welshmen, whose names 
do not smack too strongly of their nationality ? 
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and Pastimes. 


A Storm in a Teacup.—The strenuous 
Scotsman takes his football like everything 
else far more seriously than does the more 
flippant Englishman. It appears that the 
relations between Queen’s ‘Park and the 
Corinthians were seriously strained owing to 
the Corinthians having arranged to play 
the Celtic the day after their match at 
Hampden Park. The root of all the trouble 
was as usual the bawbee, Queen’s Park men 
declaring that their gate was certain to be 
seriously injured by the fact that the Corin- 
thians would be on view again on the fol- 
lowing day in Glasgow. As this is written 
some days before the date of the match at 
New Hampden Park it is possible that the 
storm in the teacup may have subsided 
long before these lines appear in print. 
The interesting point, however, to my mind 
is the different standpoint from which 
amateur football is regarded here and in 
Scotland. I will undertake to say that if 
Queen’s Park arrange to play a match 
with Fulham on the day previous to their 
match with the Corinthians in London in 
the spring and meet Tottenham on the 
following afternoon such an arrangement 
would not ruffle the hair of a single Corin- 
thian. 


A Matter of Gate Money.-—The Athletic 
News last week remarked that there is not 
now the same feeling of good fellowship 
between Queen’s Park and the Corinthians 

as there was in Mr. Jackson’s time, and that for 
this the Scotsmen are certainly not to blame. 
Queen’s Park, the same paper stated, have 
been generous to a degree to the Corinthians. 
For years past the Englishmen have never 
taken less than £200 as their share of the gate 
at Glasgow, while all that the Queen’s Park 
get for coming to London is one-third of that 
sum, and sometimes less. If this is a fact, as 
no doubt it is, it reflects no particular credit 
or discredit on either of the clubs. If the 
Corinthians’ share of the gate money at 
Glasgow has hitherto amounted to a bigger 
sum than that which Queen’s Park receive in 
London the simple explanation is that the 
gates are bigger at Hampden than at West 
Kensington ; in other words, that the Scots- 
men are more anxious to see the Corinthians 
than the Londoners are to see Queen’s Park, 
But in good truth such petty squabbles should 
be quite beneath the dignity of a club with 
such a fine record as Queen’s Park. If 
might offer a word of humble advice to the 
Scotsmen I would suggest that they are not 
likely to increase their popularity—and their 
gate money—by the methods they displayed 
when I saw them in London last year. The 
crowd at Queen’s Club is probably the most 
impersonal and unprejudiced in the country, 
They come to see an interesting match of 
football, and most of them do not care a jot 
whether Queen’s Park or the Corinthians win, 
Last spring, however, some of the Queen’s 
Park men resorted to such doubtful tactics 
that even the phlegmatic crowd at West 
Kensington were roused into loud - voiced 
indignation. One can only hope that a 
repetition of such tactics will not destroy the 
great reputation for good sportsmanship 
which Queen’s Park have maintained for 
thirty years, 
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A Dispute Settled.—It is good news to 
hear that all the unpleasantness that arose 
between the Old Boy clubs and the Football 
Association over the competition for the Dunn 
Cup is now happily at an end. Whichever 
side was in the right is not now a matter of 
the slightest interest ; the main point is that 
an unseemly dispute has been amicably ad- 
justed. It is to be hoped that the matter of 
legalising professionalism in London will not 
be the cause of any more strife. Mr. Bentley 
told me a couple of weeks ago that he hada 
long and perfectly friendly discussion on this 
very question’ with the secretary of one of the 
‘Old Boy clubs, and that after talking for more 
than an hour he was utterly unable to grasp 
his companion’s standpoint. Probably his 
companion, if he reads these lines, will tell 
me that he found Mr. Bent- 
ley’s position equally inex- 
plicable. 


A Nation of Shopkeepers. 
—The truth of the matter is 
that questions of this nature 
can never be settled by argu- 
ments as both sides approach 
the question from such entirely 
different standpoints that there 
is really no common ground 
for discussion. Mr. Bentley 
and those who think with him 
can never quite rid their minds 
of the business aspect of 
the game. Most of the 
Old Boy clubs on the 
other hand come to the 
discussion with a strong 
bias of what I may call 
sentimentalism. To one 
who is associated neither 
with the Old Boy clubs 
nor with the Football 
Association, it seems 
only common sense that 
inasmuch as the Foot- 
ball Association recog- 
nises professionalism it 
is mere cantankerous- 
ness on the part of the 
London association to 
refuse to follow the 
example of the parent 
body. It is useless to 
fight against the spirit 
of the age, and the 
spirit of the age is un- 
qjuestionably in favour of 
professionalism. I could 
better understand the 
Old Boy’s attitude if the 
legalisation of  profes- 
sionalism in the London 
district meant that they 
were compelled to play against professional 


clubs or to do without football, but profes- . 


sionalism or no professionalism the Old Boy 
clubs can still meet as often as they like. It 
is better to recognise facts as they are, and in 
a commercial country like England whenever 
a game becomes popular professionalism is 
inevitable. In Ireland, where the commercial 
instinct is very faint, the question of pro- 
fessionalism has never arisen except in the 
north, where Scotsmen abound. In England 
and Scotland it may be taken as a maxim 
that whenever a game attracts a big gate 
there will be a demand for the payment of 
players. Dick, Tom, or Sandy happens to 
be an athlete. He sees that every Satur- 
day 5,000 or 6,000 people readily pay 6d. to 
see the game in which he takes part. His 


commercial instinct tells him that as he is the 
magnet that helps to attract those sixpences 
he ought to have some share in the handling 
of them. Pure amateurism, in fact, is only 
possible where the skill of the players is not 
sufficient to attract an appreciable number of 
spectators. 


Bowling and Tricking.—Mr. Fry, I see, 
in opposition to Lord Hawke, F. S. Jackson, 
and also, I may add, to P. F. Warner, thinks 
that Hugh Trumble’s bowling will not mate- 
rially strengthen the Australians’ attack in 
the remaining test matches. As Mr. Fry has 
more than once batted to Trumble’s bowling 
his opinion is something more than mere 
theory. I do not, however, quite follow him 


when he declares that on a dry wicket 


A CHRISTMAS CROWD—ASTON VILLA V. SHEFFIELD WEDNESDAY 


45,000 spectators were present at this match. The top photograph shows one corner of the 
Lower Aston ground an hour before the match; the bottom picture shows 


corner five minutes after the match began 


Trumble tricks the batsmen out rather than 
bowls them. I wish Mr. Fry would tell us 
what bowler he has met of Trumble’s pace 
who is capable of getting rid of first-rate bats- 
men on a perfect wicket ‘by any other means 
than by tricking them. That short ball of 
Trumble’s which has so many “cc. and b.’s” 
standing to its credit, and of which Mr. F. S. 
Jackson has probably some unpleasant recol- 
lections, may be trickery rather than good 
bowling, but Mr. Fry will admit that it has 
answered its purpose admirably on many occa- 
sions. It is beside the mark to say that 
good batsmen should not get out to this ball ; 
whatever they ought to do in theory, in prac- 
tice we know that some of the best batsmen 
in the world have got out to this ballin the past 
and will no doubt get out to it in the future. 
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Cricket on Paper.—In the A¢hletic News 
last week “ Tityrus,” whose optimism I envy, 
set himself to prove that England has now 
the best chance of winning the rubber that 
she has had for some years. Even with the 
inclusion of Trumble, he says, the Australian 
bowling will have no more variety and ex- 
cellence of pitch than can be served up by the 
English professionals. If then, he continues, 
there is little difference in the attack, what 
are we to say about our prospects of victory ? 
The more closely the outlook is examined the 
more certain does it appear that batting will 
be the main factor in the argument. With 
Lilley going in ninth and Rhodes last it would 
not seem that there was much weakness in 
the English run-getting department. On 
paper I admit “ Tityrus ” makes out a very good 
case, but after our experiences 
of the last few test matches 
we ought to be very cautious 
about accepting paper valua- 
tion. On paper the teams that 
opposed the Australians in this 
country in 1902 were certainly 
stronger than the M.C.C. team, 
and yet they could not manage 
to secure the rubber. By the 
time these lines are in print the 
second test match will have 
been finished, and should the 
M.C.C, team again emerge 
victorious it ought to be 
long odds on their bring- 
ing home those ashes ; 
but in the event of a 
defeat I cannot see that 
our prospects of winning 
the rubber are better 
than {they were at the 
beginning of the summer 
of 1902. “ Tityrus ” asks, 
what are the Australians 
worth if we take away 
Duff, Trumper, Hill, and 
Noble? Unfortunately 
the obvious reply is, what 
would the M.C.C. team 
have been worth in the 
first test match without 
Foster and Braund ? 


A Lucky Captain.— 
In his article in -the 
Westminster Gazette 
last week Mr. Warner 
admitted that he was 
a lucky captain, and 
although he was speak- 
ing of one definite 
incident—when he won 
the toss in the match 
at New South Wales 
—and not generally | 
think Mr. Warner’s estimate of himself is 
quite correct. At any rate up to the present 
he has had none of those disheartening ex- 
periences which befel the captains of the last 
two tours in Australia. Mr. Stoddart during 
his first tour may, perhaps, be regarded as a 
fortunate captain, but in 1897 he was not only 
completely out of form himself but had the 
bad luck to find Ranji an almost perpetual 
victim to quinsy. From the first an evil star 
seemed to pursue Mr. MacLaren’s team two 
years ago. None too well provided with 
bowlers at the outset of his tour he lost the 
services of both Blythe and Barnes, a stroke 
of misfortune sufficient to dishearten the 
liveliest of optimists, and Mr. MacLaren is 
not exactly an optimist. But, of course, Mr. 
Warner’s turn may still come. 


the same 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


here have always been what are called 
“schools” of golf. Thus in the old 
days it was the practice to talk of the St. 
Andrews “school” and the Musselburgh 
“school,” and their respective adherents 
could in most cases easily be identified by 
their characteristic methods of play. The 
differences between the two schools were due 
to the different nature of the two courses, 
whose configurations suggested and favoured 
different methods of play. Certain kinds of 
shots played in particular ways were found to 
pay better than others at particular holes, and 
the manner in which these shots were played 
by the best players became the model for all 
the local golfers. 


Bt to-day it is difficult indeed to affirm 

that there is any distinct “school” of 
golf in the old local sense. Links tend to 
approximate to each other in cha- 
racter ; length of holes, the position 
of hazards, the size and nature of 
putting greens, are becoming stereo- 
typed, while all players, both ama- 
teur and professional, move about so 
much that any local peculiarities 
still retained on their native links 
assume but trivial proportions and 
have no perceptible effect on their 


play. 
A ll this, then, is against any 
. “school” in the old sense, 
but the stereotyping of links and the 
more itinerant character of the golfer 
and the changed nature of the game 
in general are producing in these 
latter days rival “schools” whose 
differences are not so much of 
method as of principle—schools 
whose adherents debate not in terms 
of stance or grip or swing or the 
simple questions of run or loft, but 
of the higher mysteries of cut, and 
slice, and windage, and the legitimate 
uses of the iron. Those who deal 
in such things are the Transcenden- 
talists or fancy-shot school. In 
many respects their position is like 
that of the New English Art Club, 
and they might well be called the 
New English Golf Club. Up to the 
present their tenets have not been 
very exactly defined, but as far as 
one can gather it appears to be con- 
sidered a more righteous thing with 
a shot that might be played straight to play it 
round the corner ! 


(©) posed to these Transcendentalists are 

those who invariably play their shots 
straight whenever possible, finding that quite 
difficult and interesting enough, and believing 
that to put on cut, or to pull or slice or borrow 
or to play spared shots is a mere tempting of 
providence, and who are, moreover, quite 
indifferent what club they use for a particular 
shot or how they use it so long as it answers 
the purpose. 


ere, then, are two distinct schools evolved 
from the new conditions divided by 
philosophic differences as to the ideals to be 
aimed at in play. It need hardly be said that 
the new balls are what have brought these 
differences into prominence, the fancy-shot 
school being almost to a man of opinion that 


the rubber balls have spoiled the game as 
an athletic sport and set skill at a discount, 
and they are striving by the cultivation of 
the most difficult methods of playing shots to 
restore the lost balance. 


feces opponents, on the other hand, do not 

admit any appreciable loss to the proper 
difficulties of the game, and they assert that 
the greater pleasure derived by the majority 
of golfers from the use of the new balls more 
than justifies their adoption. This school, it 
will be seen, are pure Hedonists, whereas the 
fancy-shot school are in reality Calvinists and 
play their fancy shots as a kind of penance 
for using the rubber ball, mortifying their 
flesh as it were for handling the accursed 
thing. Almost in the language of the con- 
venticle they exhort their erring brothers to 
repentance. When the Hedonists say that 


HARRY VARDON 


Practising at Mundesley Sanatorium 


they are enjoying themselves better with the 
new ball the Calvinists say, “Ye are as 
whited sepulchres. Ye vainly imagine that 
ye are enjoying yourselves more because ye 
think ye are playing better. Men and brethren, 
be not deceived ; ye are not playing any better, 
it is the ball that makes it easier.” 


Perhaps the most prominent Hedonist is 

Mr. Hutchinson, and he is by no 
means taken with the “ fancy-shot ” school. 
“Whether it is the better part of golf,” he 
says, “to practise these fancy shots is open 
to question. The best golfers of to-day play 
the game very simply (or with a perfection 
of art that conceals art)—Vardon, Taylor, 
Mr. Ball, Mr. Maxwell.” The controversy, 
however, is only in its infancy, and we have no 
more than touched its fringe suggesting some 
of the more prominent points of difference. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


I 903 has been a great year for ladies’ 

golf. A Scots ladies’ champion- 
ship has been instituted, and that event with 
the ladies’ championship itself, the Irish 
ladies’ championship, and the ladies’ county 
championship, all these were completely 
successful and attracted very large entries. 
The ramifications of the Ladies’ Golf Union 
are now spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and the works of that 
extraordinary organisation compel the as- 
tonished admiration of the golfing world. 
Colonial ladies’ clubs are begging for affilia- 
tion, and there seems every prospect of an 
international union of lady golfers that will 
set anything attempted by mere man com-: 
pletely in the shade. Miss Rhona Adair, 
‘off her own bat” so to speak, has earned 
as much glory in the States for herself and 
her golfing sisters of Britain as did the whole: 
team of the Oxford and Cambridge: 
golfers. 


olfers will be glad to have the: 
evidence furnished by our illus- 
tration this week that Harry Vardon 
is well on the road to recovery. The: 
doctors at Mundesley Sanatorium,. 
where he has been undergoing treat- 
ment, think so well of him that he 
is allowed to go in for a little prac- 
tice. Our picture is taken from a 
photograph by Mr. G. W. Beldam,. 
who lately paid Vardon a visit and 
found him in excellent spirits and. 
looking quite himself again. 


he fine open weather experienced 
during Christmas was fully 
taken advantage of by golfers, and 
all the seaside resorts were well! 
patronised. Christmas and Boxing 
Day competitions are now regular 
fixtures on club calendars, and there: 
are no more enjoyable meetings in 
the year. The inland courses are 
fast recovering from the autumn: 
rains and floods, and should the 
weather continue favourable it will’ 
be found that the grass everywhere 
has greatly benefited by the enforced 
rest it has had. 


Spee golfing prospects for the New 

Year are singularly promising,. 
and the fact of the two champion- 
ships both falling to be held at 
Sandwich will be a great stimulus. 
to golf in the south. Many important open 
competitions, amateur as well as professional,. 
have already been arranged, and there seems. 
every prospect of a visit from a team of Ameri- 
can amateurs in the summer. There is also 
word of a visit from a team of American lady 
players, both the result of the successful tours 
lately concluded in the States by the Oxford! 
and Cambridge Golfing Society and Miss 
Rhona Adair. 


continental golf resort that is rapidly 

growing in favour is San Remo, the: 
little town on the Italian Riviera close to 
France. The golf course is at Arma di 
Taggia, a village about two miles away, and 
although only of recent formation it has been 
brought into excellent order. There is a 
charming residential clubhouse with every: 
comfort and convenience. 
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The Latest in Picture Post Cards.—That 
extremely enterprising young gentleman, 
Mr. Evelyn Wrench, has brought out yet 
another novelty in the way of picture post 
cards. This is a card bearing an accident in- 
surance policy for £250, which holds good for 
twenty-four hours from the date of the stamp 
being cancelled by the post office, and applies 
to all accidents received in a public convey- 
ance. This exceedingly ingenious idea of 
Mr. Wrench’s is to enable persons contem- 
plating a journey by train, tram, boat, or 
other public vehicle to send previously one of 
these post cards by way of a reminder to a 
friend. During their journey they will thus 
be holders of a valuable accident insurance 
policy, and this without any charge. 


Diaries and Insurance.—A modern feature 
of diary publishing is the insertion of an 
insurance policy covering the risks of railway 
or other accidents. Not only are fatal risks 
covered but proportionate sums are given in 
the case of permanent or partial disablement. 
Coupon policies have now been issued for the 
current year by Charles Letts and Co. in 
connection with their well-known diaries 
covering a total risk of considerably over 
£600,000,000,_ This insurance is effected 
with the General Accident Assurance Com- 
pany of Perth, who at this time of the year 
are compelled to employ a staff of some fifty 
clerks to deal with the registration forms. 


Warmth Without Waiting.—As if there 
were not plenty of cold and damp to be 
encountered on Jand the Serpentine Swim- 
ming Club held their annual race in the 
Serpentine on Christmas morning. For many 
years past a body of these hardy annuals have 
taken a dip in the Serpentine on Christmas 
morning, weather permitting or forbidding. 


Our Tenth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on ¢he second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the first acrostic 
(dated January 6) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, January 18. 

6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


This year, however, a new departure was 
made, and the bodily comforts of the com- 
petitors were well atterided to as a cup of 
smoking hot Oxo was served out free to each 
and all of them after the race. It was, as 
one of the competitors said, a case of ‘‘ warmth 
without waiting.” 


FOUR GENERATIONS 


Mr. Richard Clarke of Wickham Market, Suffolk; Mrs. 

C. W. Brown, his daughter; Mr. Richard C. Brown, 

his grandson; and Francis Bloomfield Brown, his great- 

grandson. Mr. Richard Clarke, the great-grandfather, 

has married twice and had by his first wife ten children 

and by his second wife eight. He has forty grandchildren 
and one great-grandchild 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 


the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. Tl 
(Ninth Series) 


mul peyeesro (7% 
aU as UNG D oil 
BD yaUieN a Ons P 
Ae Ose We ais 
5 AS SE G‘Al 
Gy Re eA I N 
Pap URi es Uie a G 


2. Battle of Ulundi ended the Zulu War and Empire. 
3. Dunlop tyres. 


4. Howl ofa dog at night. ‘ Yell” is accepted. 


7. Medicines and poisons. Costly drugs and “a drug 


in the market.” 


Correct answers to No. 11 have been received from: 
Arosa, Alif, Aredark, Adecee, Ag-agg, Aenea, Aston, 
Abna, Alnwick, Aylwards, Amsted, Ashbury, Ap, Adju- 
tant, Agnes, Altisidora, Adabarth, Ampersand, Astynaza, 
Armstein, Alrewas, Attrisolle, Allie, Adelaide, Aar, 
Africa, Altwharry, Almeria, Bellerophon, Bloomsbury, 
Barlasch, Biddlebird, Blue-eyes, Bryntirion, Buffo, Black- 
eyes, Briar-rose, Bulstrode, Bonge, Bosmere, Blackie, 
Berth, Berks, Balfe, Belledame, Beginnah, Bulbul, 
Bimbo, Carlos, Chippie, Cass, Chicot, Carte-blanche, 
Chang, Cambria, Cyprus, Chin-chin, Chromatic, 
Chippendale, Croxall, Dignity, Dirudini, Duquessa, 
Didbell, Duchess, Dunoon, Daddy, Dante, Dumnorix, 
Dewankhas, +Elsonseer, Earlymorn, Elleville, Evelyn, 
Eastwind, Emigrant, Ferret, Fortiter, Farina, Flosager, 
Francis, Giglamps, Gabarou, Greeba, Gingerbread, 
Grosvenor, Golfluny, Gooney-goop, Golo, Glevum, 
Horsa, Hussar, Hook, Hermit, Hadith, Icknield, Joyful- 
owl, Jinko, Kilkenny, Kathbaron, Kamoral, Ko, Katche- 
wan, Kassandra, Kamsin, Kooc, Keepatit, Keys, Louth, 
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BAR TALLER. 


The Coming Duchess.—His grace of 
Nortolk’s fiancée belongs to a very devout as 
well as politically important Roman Catholic 
family. Her grandmother, the late Lady 
Herries, built churches and founded convents 
enough to ensure the perpetuation of her 
memory. Large sums, too, have been lavished 
on the private chapel at Everingham, where 
the marriage is to take place, both by the 
present Lord Herries and his predecessors. 
The decorations are copied from the famous 
Sistine Chapel at Rome, but for some reason 
the outside of the latter was selected to make 
beautiful the inside of Everingham. 


He Made a Mistake.—There are two of 
our leading financiers who can tell a curious 
tale of a certain New Year’s gathering in one 
of the big country houses at which they were 
present some time ago. Amongst the other 
guests was a once wealthy gentleman, no 
longer living, who was reputed to enjoy a 
share of royal favour. On this occasion he 
dined wisely and after dinner retired to the 
smoking-room for a little quiet meditation. 
The room was large and dark and quiet, so 
he slept peacefully for a ttme. Then a murmur 
of conversation was borne in upon his dreams, 
and he recognised the voices of the magnates 
above mentioned. He overheard only the fag 
end of their talk, but it was sufficient to send 
him flying up to town next morning by the 
first train. There he bought freely of certain 
shares and congratulated himself that he was 
going to make his fortune. A few days later 
the slump came, and he was out of pocket to 
the tuneof several thousands. He had mis- 
understood what was said. Instead of wishing 
to buy his financial friends wanted to unload. 
They had just received confidential information. 
that these securities were played out. 


Competition. 


Lengthington, Larola, Lux, Lovelace, Libussa, Leirum, 
Littlemary, Mamouna, Mater, Moira, Manchuria, Ma- 
remma, M. L. H., Milton, Moonraker, Mourino, 
Moremie, Marion, Macaudax, Minorca, Manor, Mars, 
Nedals, Nibs, Nimble, Novara, Nemo, Oak, Ouard, Olea, 
Owen, Peace, Petrarch, Peeroot, Paris, Peugeot, Phunga, 
Penguin, Park, Queerlock, Quack-quack, Reldas, 
Romany, Roma, Roy, Ronpu, R. F. A., Romney, Rex- 
tribus, Sherwood, Swiveller, Stuffeta, Simonstrée; Sas- 
kerre, Straight-shoes, Sherkolmes, Swallowley, Swiftsure, 
St. Quentin, She, Squire, Sturford, Tiballak, Three-tricks, 
Telephone, Tadcaster, Truth, The-adders, Tobias-John, 
Towser, Tussock, Taffy, Tina, Umballa, Usher, Victoria, 
Vilikins, Vinna, Vim, We-two, Wotherspoon, Wagstaff, 
Workitout, Wynell, Widow-twigg, Wyst, Wistahs, Wild- 
violet, Wizard, Wuff, Yoko, Ynna, Yellow, Zozzonak. 
et Correct answer to No. 10 was received from ‘“‘ May- 
air.” 

The Acrostic Editor begs to return warm thanks for 
the cards and good wishes sent him by solvers and to 
wish all the compliments of the season. 


Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Tenth Series) 


With thts quite new comes that so oft renewed. 
That's symbol is the anchor strong and good. 
Symbol of this a little child might be— 

A child who's only six days old. You see? 


1. Oh, bright red berries of this joyous time! 
Your name spelt backwards sure will fit this 
rhyme, 
2. The viewless voice that ever does reply 
With your own question as in mockery. 
3. Take any peak of that high mountain chain 
That parts the Swiss land from the Lombard 
Express in singular the general name (plain, 
By which each separate peak is called the same. 
4. With this the children play, the watchman gives 
the alarm. 
When the snake sounds it fly at once the harm. 
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I LUNCH WITH PERKINS 
The Story of an Awful Experience. 


erkins and I,as you may remember, are neighbours, and we 
are on fairly intimate terms. I met him on bank holiday 
down at Margate, and when he invited me to lunch with him in 
town on the following Wednesday I naturally consented. So on 
the fatal 5th I called for him at his office in Chancery Lane and 
together we wandered forth into the City. 

I soon learnt what form Perkins’s generosity was 
That day, he explained,.was “souvenir day ” at the 
Luncheon Company, and everyone who had their mid-day meal 
there was presented with a beautiful booklet, while in addition it 
was plainly stated on the notices that each was entitled to bring a 
friend. I was the friend. 

When the waitress handed me the menu she asked would we 
try the ‘combination New York breakfast.” We agreed without a 
murmur, and it was then that I understood how Americans could 
truthfully boast of getting through such a vast amount of work 
“ before breakfast.” 

In about twenty minutes she returned bringing two dishes of the 
quaintest-looking mixture of foodstuffs that I have ever seen. 
The centre piece was a steak, and this was surmounted by a 
tasher of gammon and surrounded with very sweet red jelly, while 
on one side of the dish were three or four slices of potato. ‘* Gridiron 
potatoes” was their full title I found on reference to the menu. 
While Perkins was manfully accounting for his share, jelly and all, 
I was able to look about mea bit. On the opposite wall a hand 
pointed upstairs to the “ladies and gentlemen’s smoking-room.” 
This reminded me, somehow, of mixed bathing, but I said nothing 
for fear of arousing the sleeping lion in Perkins. 

When we had had a cup of coffee we found to our astonishment 
that it was nearly five, and Perkins called for the bill. The girl 
wanted to know whether she should put them both on one. This 
seemed to surprise Perkins. He pointed to the notice on the window 
and explained that I was a friend he had brought. But she only 
laughed and explained that they were not in the habit of giving free 
luncheons, although they had no objection to anyone bringing as 
many friends as they liked. Now at most luncheon placesa good 
deal of time is wasted over writing out the bill, but the Rapid 
Luncheon Company had overcome this by having printed in three 
columns on the tickets every figure from 1d. to 3s. The waitress, 
who was provided with a small instrument like a leather punch, had 
only to make a snick in the figure required and all was done. 
Carefully selecting the right figure she tried to use the instrument, 
but something had gone wrong with the works and it would not 
budge. 

She- struggled with it for a little while and tr2n called the 
manager—a large, burly man—to try his hand. There is something 
pathetically exhilarating in watching a man really put his shoulder 
to the wheel, and I never saw anyone use more genuine effort than 
the manager did towards that punch. He tried it with one 
hand, with two hands, between his knees, under the heel of his 
boot, and finally he sat on it. At last he could stand it no longer 
and flung the thing on the ground close to our feet, so that 
Perkins was almost obliged to pick it up and offer to have a 
try. I suppose the jar upon the floor had loosened it in some way, 
for when Perkins gave a mighty press it went off suddenly with 
a snap and punched both the ticket and his finger. Perkins is a 
nervous man as I havealready mentioned, and so much applause 
flurried him. He had accidentally punched his slip in the space 
marked 2d., and when he received gs. 8d. change out of the half- 
sovereign he tendered at the desk he never noticed the error but 
hastened out of the shop. 

Before we were ten yards away the manager rushed after us, 
and seizing one of us in each hand deliberately lifted us back 
into the restaurant, and sending for a policeman accused us of 
stealing a napkin and 4s. 1od. It was no use our expostulating. 
There was the napkin round Perkins’s finger and there was the slip 
marked in the 2d. space as plain as possible. So we were marched 
off to Bow Street followed by the crowd, who rather enjoyed the 
turn things had taken. 

It was one when I called for Perkins, and when I slunk home at 
eight—a dejected, broken man—it was to find an anxious wife, a 
cold dinner, and a telegram from the office to say that in my absence 
three important clients had called, and not being able to see me had 
transferred their patronage elsewhere. 

But the unkindest cut of all was to find that we had come 
away without our souvenirs. 


going to take; 
London Rapid 
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IN FORMA PAUPERIS. 


[Being a letter written by Margaret Dalston, journalist, to Robert 
Enderby, the famous novelist, and found, unposted, after her death.] 


BRUNSWICK SQUARE, JULY Io. 

EM only just come back from Dr. Renshaw’s. | They kept me 

such a long time, and I’m dazed and tired out, “ Plato” dear, 
but you made me promise to let you know at once what he said, 
and so I’ve always been obedient, haven’t I? I’m going to try 
to write to you here where I’ve written so many calm little common- 
places, where everything is so entirely, so reassuringly, the same that 
lcan hardly believe what I’ve got to say. Why, I remember—do 
you ?—how we laughed over the idea of this visit, how you teased me 
for being “slack,” and vowed you wouldn’t take any more interest in 
my work if I didn’t pull myself together after a bottle or two of 
some so-called tonic. And that was only last week, and now to-day 
| have had my death warrant ; to-day I know that everything will 
be over and done with for me in two little months—in three at 
most, All the way home in the cab I kept saying it over and 
over to myself, | am dying—l am dying—I am dying; but the 
words didn’t mean anything, they would only weave themselves 
into a tune to keep time with the bells on the horse’s harness—such 
a merry little tune, too, it was; and the trees in the park were so 
fresh and green, and on every side life was so abundant, so insistent. 
How could I realise death and his special nearness to me ? 

But now quite alone here in my own room with silence about me 
and the words before me, yes, I’m beginning, I think, to under- 
stand that it is true and inevitable. For, do you know, they are quite 
helpless all these clever folk. My road of life has turned off suddenly 
and unexpectedly into a cud de sac, and the best that they can do is 
to lay the straw down thickly so that the sound of death’s chariot 
wheels may be softened a little when he comes that way for me ; 
only steal away my senses slowly with their kindly drugs so that I 
may not see his face clearly and be too frightened. Oh, don’t be 
shocked, only be sorry ; and indeed I want you to be very, very sorry, 
for I’m going to tell you some things—some truths—that have been 
eating my heart out all the months and years while playing 
at platonics—things that make me almost glad of what I’ve heard 
to-day, for after all it will be easier to die than to go on living in the 
fear that some day I should betray myself and see your calm friend- 
liness change into shocked surprise, perhaps into contempt. Now 
you will be so sorry for me that you can’t be very angry, and you 
won’t despise me because the dignity of death is over all I do. 

And so I may say to you, I love you, dear; I love you. You 
never guessed, did you? Never knew how in everything I did I 
only wanted to win your approval—how I gloried in any small 
triumph that came to me because somehow it seemed to give me a 
little more excuse for daring to love you. But now you see why I can 
be glad, for death has opened my lips and life would always have 
kept them closed. Now I may cry out to you and pray you of your 
pity to satisfy with just a crumb or two the hunger of this poor 
starved heart of mine so that its pain may not be added to all those 
others in store for me. 

I want so little—just the touch of your lips on mine once, just 
to feel your arms close round me once. Oh! in your pity make 
believe that this pity is love, because to live without love is weary 
work for a woman, but to die without it is the uttermost hell of all. 
Save me from that for God’s sake, and give me a memory of 
happiness—one little hour of happiness to hold close—close in my 
heart, in my hands; then I shall not feel the pain. 

God ! if I could only make you understand, and I can’t, I can’t. 
The turn of the words comes to me—you see I’ve got the trick of my 
trade—and yet there are no words that will make you realise it all. 
But try—do try to understand. It’s been you—you always and only 
—from the first day I saw you. I’ve put aside everyone and every- 
thing else ; I’ve had no glance or thought to spare for them. And 
all the time while the world was calling me a good woman, and 
proud and cold and passionless too, some have said. All the time 
I would have counted my life glorified—made perfect—if for one hour 
I. might have had you and your love for my own. 

Give me my hour now because there are so few left to me, and 
because I have loved you so long dumbly that since I have let 
myself speak of it at last the hunger for you, the sight of you, the 
touch of you, has grown into a pain past bearing. 

Now, do you understand a little and, understanding, will you 
come—come to me as if I were the woman you loved? Oh! I 
know it will only be the veriest shadow of love, but already I seem 
to have come into a world of shadows, and so I shall not see the 
difference too clearly. But even if you do not come I shall love you 
till the end. You see nothing could ever alter that. MARGARET, 
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The Art of Amusement.—Someone once 
observed to me that as a nation we English 
people are harder to amuse than any other, 
and I am quite inclined to agree with this 


fact at once and for all. It is always borne 
in upon me more and more at this particular 
season of the year when all those whose 
business is entertaining are hard at work 
thinking and devising something which will 
earn a certain amount of responsive pleasure 
on the part of the entertained. One has only 
to spend the season of the new year in Paris 
to see what real enjoyment 
means. There is an absolute 
determination to be gay and 
light-hearted, an acceptation of 
the fact that the first day of the 
year is a féte day, that is an ob- 
vious contradiction to our own 
dreary resignation as regards 
holidays.in general, In America 
there is far more attention paid 
to the matter of entertainment 
than there is at home, and any- 
thing in the shape of novelty is 
welcomed with enthusiasm. The 
progressive dinner or lunch is | 
one of the favourite forms of 
amusement at the present time, 
when the guests seated at the 
small tables for two or four shift 
their places after each course, 
taking their glasses and serviettes 
with them, and in many in- 
stances the subjects of conver- 
sation are arranged beforehand 
with the most amusing results. 
The débutantes’ tea is 
which is having a tremendous vogue on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and in these 
instances there is no limit to the number of 
guests invited, the débutante herself with 
such of her girl friends as she may see fit to 
invite acting as hostess on the occasion. A 
charming little ‘‘bud” of my acquaintance, 
whose “‘tea” had extended itself to no fewer 
than 500 guests, was the recipient of bouquets 
and baskets of flowers to the value of more 
than #100, and this is by no means an 
uncommon figure, Americans, like the French 
and Germans, adopting the charming custom 
of giving flowers whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity for so doing, and especially on occa- 
sions of this kind. 


Party Frocks. — The question of party 
frocks for the nursery and schoolroom people is 
always rather a pressing one at this time of year. 
Truth to tell even these simple little garments 
require a great deal of “thinking out,” and a 
few yards of muslin for the babies and nun’s 
veiling for the elder girls no longer settle the 
question for goodand all. There are definite 
nursery fashions, and the little folks are grow- 
ing just as exacting in the matter as the 
grown-ups, and one of the surest forms of 
cruelty that is practised by some of the 
mothers with the best intentions regarding 
their offspring is to send them among other 
children unsuitably attired. Soft satin is the 
prettiest material of all for the tiny mites, and 
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now that there is such a pronounced craze for 
“ picture frocks” there is nothing which better 
lends itself to their construction. The little 
Dutch frock, like some article of apparel out 
of an old print, is first favourite and repre- 
sents the demurest little garment in the world 
—a little straight band-like bodice with a 
transparent gwzmpe and a narrow flounce at 
the hem of the full 
skirt constituting 
the whole scheme— 
while the sleeves 


AFTERNOON GOWN 


Of white cloth adorned with hairpin work and trimmed with raw edged flounces 


fit tightly over the shoulder and resolve 
themselves into full foufs a little above 
the elbow. The correct little Empire dress 
is another “hot” favourite, and one con- 
stantly sees the small people at ordinary 
children’s parties dressed in the quaintest 
of Vandyck frocks in velvet with wide lace 
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collars—not imitation lace, déex entendu, but 
the genuine article in the “old ivory” tint 
of extreme antiquity—with lace ruffles at the 
sleeves to correspond. 


More About the Same.—I am glad to note, 
too, that the dear little French and American 
long-waisted frocks finished with one or a 
couple of doufant frills and girdled low down 
with a soft sash have “come in again” for the 
little people’s evening wear. Some of them 
are exquisitely 6vodé with such tiny, fairylike 
tucks, such fine gauging, and such delicate in- 
sertions and medallions of lace that naturally 
they run up to a very high figure 
in many cases. There is, how- 
ever, no reason whatever why 
they should be specially ornate, 
a fine muslin or nainsook with 
an edging of Valenciennes lace 
and a soft sash being really all 
that is requisite when one’s age 
only amounts to one figure, and 
some of the prettiest examples I 
have seen have been the simplest. 
Broderie anglaise is also used in 
their construction, large circular 
motifs of the same edging the 
hilt and repeated on the tiny 
elbow sleeves—nearly all the 
little folks wear elbow sleeves for 
“parties ” nowadays—and on the 
bands down the front, and this is 

perhaps the prettiest de- 
coration of all. Of course, 
too, these particular frocks 
are very short, coming 
well above the knees, and 
the hair is still tied with 
a rosette bow well on one 
side. Crystalline, a soft, 
silky material with a 
pretty “shimmer” on the 
surface, is much used for 
children’s frocks, and this 
is thin enough to show a 
gleam of a soft-coloured 
silk foundation under- 
neath, while the demand 
for Jap silk continues to 
be as great as ever if not 
greater. 
There are 
also little 
frocks 
entirely 
com posed 
of Alen- 
con lace 
over silk 
which are 
very pi- 
quant. 


The Awkward Age.—-It is the girl in her 
teens, however, who really represents the 
greatest problem as regards her clothes. When 
one is becoming all angles, and is supremely 
and painfully conscious of the fact, the matter 
of one’s clothes is all important, and certainly 
the jeune filles of fifteen, sixteen, or there- 
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about are infinitely more favoured than we 
were in our own day. The abolishing of nun’s 
veiling and cashmere in favour of crépe de 
chine, silk, satin, or point d’esprit net may or 
may not have its advantages, but the girl of 
to-day looks infinitely smarter than the girl of 
yesterday looked in her confirmation frock, 
which saw her through the intermediate win- 
ters of juvenile dissipation before she came 
out. In those days the transition from a 
humble little grub to a butterfly was sudden 
and startling, but nowadays all that dress can 
do to hide the angles and soften harsh out- 
lines is faithfully done.- As a matter of fact 
the skirts are nearly as wide as those of the 
grown-ups and are gathered and cow/issé in 
the most elaborate manner, the sloping 
shoulder effect being duly maintained. Nar- 
row lines of satin ribbon form a very effective 
trimming, and lace is resorted to in nearly 
every instance. 


Dainty Frocks.—One of the most charm- 
ing frocks for a girl of fifteen that it has 
been my privilege to examine was com- 
posed of ivory-white crépe de chine adorned 
round the hips with six or seven lines of 
gathers, from which it fell in full, soft 
folds with a castellated entre-deux inserted 
midway. The bodice was cut in a little 
square at the throat and was gathered below 
a. band of lace, while a bolero effect was 
produced by the frills of lace one above the 
other, and there was a soft ceinture of Liberty 
satin with knotted sash ends, the elbow 
sleeves having epaulettes of lace, below which 
they were gathered, foufed, and finished 
with dainty little lace ruffles. Another frock 
in soft white silk was fashioned in three tiers, 
each tier completed with old-fashioned ruches 
of the palest pink taffetas, while the bodice 
boasted a little transparent yoke, below which 
was a deep flounce or berthe finished with a 
silk ruche, and the full bodice was bdlousé 
over a soft sash. 


Wraps and Tunics.—As regards evening 
wraps for girls there are long coats of soft white 
zibeline trimmed with ermine or swansdown 
with wide sleeves, or in lieu of these an even 
more practical garment is the long coat with 
silk-lined hood either in white or scarlet, while 
for the tiny tots there are little white fur 
double-breasted coats with pearl button—deli- 
cious little garments in which the tiny wearers 
have all the appearance of fat white rabbits, 
especially when they are supplemented with 
white fur caps. For the small boys of two or 
three the fashionable “ party” attire is repre- 
sented by the quaintest little velvet tunics in 
all colours— white, pale blue, or bronze— 
caught with a kid belt and having a wide lace 
collar and ruffles; and very fascinating the 
mannikins look so attired, little kid shoes and 
socks to match being generally added to com- 
plete the exsemble. Corduroy velvets are occa- 
sionally used in preference, and in the lighter 
colours are particularly effective and charming. 


Fashions for the ‘ Grown-ups.”—Evening 
wear, whether for children or their elders, is a 
subject it is absolutely impossible to get away 
from just at present ; it isall-pervading. And 
speaking of wraps for children brings one 
naturally round to the subject of those 
designed for their elders, which are growing 
increasingly lovely and elaborate so that 
one wonders when or where we shall stop 
in the matter of extravagance. It is not only 
the dessous which is of importance, although 
the handsomest velvets and silks, panne, or 
faced cloth are employed for this purpose 
often richly embroidered in gold or silver as 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


well, but a rich lining is every whit as 
necessary to the fashionable é/égante and 
exercises her mind in equal ratio. For those 
who can afford it ermine ranks first in point 
of popularity, but some of the coats and capes 
are elaborately lined with frill upon frill of 
mousseline de soie edged with narrow bands 
of fur, mink, ermine, or beaver for preference, 

t and natu- 
rally proves 
a very costly 
affair alto- 
gether, © al- 
most equal 
in price to 
the entire 
fur lining. 
AG vie ry: 
smart wrap 
that was 
shown me 
lately in an 


A SEASONABLE COAT 


Of moleskin trimmed with braid and ball 
tassels 


exclusive atelier was composed of fine white 
military cloth of three-quarter length with 
Inverness sleeves and adorned with large 
gold shield-shaped buttons, while the fronts 
when thrown back disclosed the most delicate 
hand embroidery worked in soft shades of 
blue, green, pink, and buff. 


Examples.—Another handsome evening 
cloak well worthy of special mention. was 
of white caracul plush trimmed round the 
throat and sleeves with brown feather 
trimming ; and, of course, there are any 
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number of shawl-shaped mantles in fur 
or velvet cut into definite points and 
finished with chenille fringe of the hand- 
somest description. A really lovely example 
of the shawl genre, which I cannot refrain 
from mentioning even at the risk of wearing 
the subject of evening cloaks utterly thread- 
bare, was carried out in the very palest blue 
cloth with the most exquisite trimming 
composed of narrow silver braid, gathered 
pale blue ribbon forming a wide border, a 
judicious intermixture of black and white 
braid being introduced to afford a relief and 
give full value to the delicacy of the shade. 
A fringe of blue and silver tassels was carried 
all round, and the hood of Irish lace lined 
with ermine was finished with the same. For 
lean purscs, however, I recommend the plain 
cream faced cloths, the coat made quite 
simple in the military style with gold epau- 
lettes and round gold buttons, while white 
coats with collars and cuffs of dark brown 
fur are always effective and are by no means 
expensive, 


Débutantes’ Gowns.—One of the prettiest 
of the revived fashions which obtain favour 
in Paris is a trimming for dédu/antes’ gowns 
which is represented by bands of 
swansdown, a genre that was very 
popular some twenty years ago. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
ct-devant feather trimming introduced 
as a border will return to favour 
before long—with the lighter materials 
that is. As regards ball gowns 
there is quite a boom in accor- 
dion-pleated effects, the simple little 
gown made in this style having no 
adornment with the exception of a deep 
lace collar or berthe and a high swathed 
ceinture. Perhaps the prettiest results 
of all are obtained in the tulle frocks 
with borders of gathered ribbon, but 
the choice is so large nowadays and 
the delicate fabrics so many and so 
similar that it is difficult to advise. In 
Paris mousseline de soie is quite first 
favourite and is introduced in every 
form, the most fragile and evanescent 
of blouses being exploited every whit 
as much for morning wear as for after- 
noon and evening under a coat, which 
is only another proof that our tastes are 
becoming increasingly luxurious as the 
century advances. 


The Cult of the Stock.—There are some 
charming novelties in the realm of cravates 
which are well worth noting just at present. 
Quite a Parisian fancy of the kind is carried 
out in the form of a network of gold thread cut 
into a point in front and sewn with beads, the 
finishing touch being supplied by a bead 
fringe. In many instances there are the most 
elaborate examples in lace wired and beaded, 
all of which suggest easy and dainty work for 
clever fingers, for it is becoming quite a com- 
mon thing among fashionable women to 
evolve all their own “neckwear” themselves, 
and in the case of the plainer ribbon varieties 
the smartest idea is to carry them out in the 
same colour as the ceinture with the addition 
of a little lace or stitching. At present there 
is an immense demand on the other side of the 
Channel for stocks composed of narrow black 
or coloured velvet ribbon, crossed in front 
and hanging in long ends finished with 
pailletté balls. Some of these are elaborately 
beaded, the faillettes being, of course, of a 
corresponding tone, and the effect is quite 
charming 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, January 12 and 26 
Ticket Days, January 13 and 27 
Settling Days, January 14 and 28 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


Peace or War.—‘“‘If we must have war sooner or later,” said the 
great Lord Palmerston on one occasion, “ well, let’s have it later.” 

This appears to be the present attitude of both Russia and Japan. 
Next week I will explain why—if by then the gentlemen posturing 
and manceuvring on the edge of the precipice have not fallen over. 
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pencils, though, as a matter of talk, everything was attributed to the 
Far Eastern question. 


Kaffirs.—Take “ Kaffirs” forinstance. What inducement is there 
to operate in this market ? If you buy for the rise you are completely 
at the mercy of the big houses, who can at any moment knock the 
bottom out of the market if it should happen to suit their machina- 
tions to do so, and if you sell for the fall—well ! there is no need to 
go into that. The public never sell fora fall. If they cannot see 
their way to operate as “bulls” they will not operate at all. 

That, in a nutshell, is the history of the ‘disastrous stagnation 
of 1903.” 

But, though it may be hopeless to attempt teaching the public 
that more money is to be made by “bears” than by “bulls” in 
times like these, it ought not to be impossible to make 
investors, who hold bad securities, see the wisdom of 
“cutting their loss ” whilst they can. 


Market Quotations.—The market price of a thing 
is often a fair estimate of intrinsic value, but this is 
not always the case, for after all market price is mere y 
the price that someone in the market for some reason 
is willing to give for the commodity, and it sometimes 
happens that a man is willing to give a certain price 
for a thing—not because he thinks it worth that price 
but because for some other reason he wants the com- 
modity. That is the opportunity of which the wise 
holder takes advantage, and of which the foolish holder 
refuses to take advantage. At the present moment an 
object lesson is afforded in :— 


CENTRAL URUGUAY WESTERN EXTENSION RAILWAY—FINE BRIDGE 500 FT. LONG 


OVER THE RIVER ROSARIO 


My Illustrations. —My first illustration this week is of a long 
bridge over the river Rosario near Colonia Suiza on the western 
extension of the Central Uruguay Railway. The bridge consists of 
seven spans each of 66 ft., and the whole bridge is 500 ft. in length. 

My second is of the bridge of Tres Cruces (Three Crosses) on the 
northern extension of the same railway. It consists of five spans of 
49 ft. each, the total length being 245 ft. Itis over a branch of the 
Tacuarembé River, and is between the station called Tacuarembd, 
after the river (kil. 449), and the station called Banado de Rocha 
at kil. 468. I am indebted for these pictures to the courtesy of the 
secretary of the Central Uruguay Railway. 


My third illustration (on the next page), for which I am indebted | 
to the kindness of the secretary of the Kalka-Simla Railway, India, 


is the view looking up at the great viaduct, which on the 24th ult. 
I promised to lay before my readers, when I reproduced a view 
looking down on the same viaduct. It is hard to realise that it is 
75 ft. high. 


The Turn of the Year.—The last settlement of the old year 
went through with perfect ease—there being only too 
little to settle—and, of course, there was no alteration 
the next day in the Bank rate, though the addition of 
47,758,035 to the ‘‘other ” securities and of 48,672,717 
to the “other” deposits knocked down the proportion 
of the reserve to the liabilities 4 per cent. to 32°89 per 
cent. notwithstanding an increase of £904,627 in the 
actual amount of the reserve. 

Who will say that “ window-dressing ” has gone out 
of fashion ? 

January 1 being a Stock Exchange holiday the 
House adjourned on Thursday night, entirely unable to 
form any opinion as to whether they would resume on 
Saturday amidst the hurly-burly of actual war or a fez 
de joie over the preservation of peace, or under the 
depressing influence of continued uncertainty. 

The news that the Transvaal Legislative Council 
had voted for the ‘Heathen Chinee” by twenty-two 
votes to four had no more effect on the market than the 
publication of the awards at the Crystal Palace Cat 
Show. No one wanted to go home with an “open 
book ” whilst peace and war trembled in the balance. 

Personally I confess I had very little sympathy with 
the prevailing timidity. It seemed to me that, if 1 had 
been an operator, I should not have hesitated over dealing because 
I did not know whether it was to be peace or war between Russia 
and Japan. 

On the other hand there seemed to me plenty of other grounds 
for leaving “the pit” alone for the present, and it is more than 
possible that it was some of these other grounds that stayed people’s 
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Automatic Sweetmeats.—On this day week the 

Financial Times, in commenting on the fact that 

the previous week’s cash receipts showed a further falling off of 
£496 as compared with the corresponding week last year, and that 
the aggregate receipts for the first thirteen weeks of the com- 
pany’s current financial year showed a falling off of £6,075, 


said :— 


The market, however, views the situation with equanimity, and the quotation 
remains unchanged, confidence being felt that affairs whilst under the direction of 
Mr. Touch are in good hands. 


It is doubtless gratifying to Mr. Touch’s friends to read this 
tribute to his ability, but Mr. Touch himself is far too shrewd a man 
to attribute the present market price to any such cause. He knows 
perfectly well that the intrinsic value of the shares is not 25 per cent. 
above par. I do not believe he would recommend them as an 
investment even at 25 per cent. below par. He must know that, if 
the present rate of decrease in the takings goes on, the inflated capital 
of the company will have to be written down, and until that is done 
there will be grave risk in paying any more dividends. 

The real reason for the present absurd quotation is the over-sold 


TRES CRUCES BRIDGE OVER THE *TACUAREMBO RIVER, CENTRAL URUGUAY 
NORTHERN EXTENSION RAILWAY 


state of the account. At the last settlement the “bears” had to pay 
a “backwardation ” of 3d. per share or more for non-delivery. 

As soon as the ‘‘ bear” account passes away, down will go the 
market quotation to about one-half the present level, and yet, with 
these facts staring them in the face, holders cling to their almost 
valueless scrip, and—‘ hope for the best.” 


THE TATLER 


Why do they not sell whilst they have the chance and buy back, 
if they like, when the market price falls to something like the 
intrinsic value ? d 

Mr. Touch is a very clever man, but he is not clever enough to 
persuade the public to go on for ever paying one penny for an 
article that intrinsically is not worth more than a farthing. 


Welsbachs.—The directors of the Welsbach Company have 
issued a circular intimating that the Court of Appeal having con- 
firmed Mr. Justice Buckley’s order sanctioning the scheme, and all 
further opposition having been formally withdrawn, they will proceed 
with the carrying out of the scheme of arrangement, and an extra- 
ordinary general meeting is called for to-day to carry out one of the 
necessary steps. 

Meanwhile some of those who bought the prefs. on my advice 
when they were much cheaper want to know whether they ought to 
sell at about 48 and pocket their profits. 

Now on general principles it is seldom wrong to take a good 
profit, and early in the year, before the scheme had been sanctioned, 
I myself sold at about that price a good lot of the preference stock 
which I had picked up - a bit at a time— when ‘t was much cheaper. 
I bought the stock because I knew a lot about the business and 
because I had faith in the new board of directors and the new 
general manager, Mr. Lawrence Fletcher, but I did not refuse a 
good profit when | saw it. 

Now, however, I am not selling any more at 48. I may be 
wrong, but I do, not think I am; and this is my line of reasoning : 
Under the scheme—now approved by the Court of Appeal—each 
Z£1oo ordinary stock (worth in the market about 153) will get £25 
of the new ordinary shares, so we may take it that the new ordinary 
shares when created will probably be saleable at not less than 
62 per cent. 

At the same time each £100 of the existing preference stock 
will also, under the scheme, get £25 of the new ordinary shares 
—worth, as I say, not less than £15 10s.—and in addition forty 
of the new 6 per cent. preference shares of £1 each. 
we deduct £15 Ios. from £48, it leaves. £32 Ios. to represent 
the forty new preference shares, being almost exactly 80 per cent. of 
their face value, and I cannot help thinking that these new 6 per 
cent. shares will be worth a lot more than 80 per cent. At 80 they 
will pay 74 per cent. per annum. At go they will pay £46 13s. 4d., 
and even at par, 6 per cent.—a very good return for an investment 
in the preference shares of a good big business like the Welsbach 
Company, especially when all the debenture stock is paid off—as it 
will be in a year or two. 


The Committee.—Meanwhile nothing apparently is being done 
to recompense the committee for their arduous and self-sacrificing 
labours in the cause of the shareholders. 

It is hardly too much to say that the whole of the substantial 
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value of the company’s stocks and shares is due to the committee’s 
long and arduous labours. If it had not been for them the business 
of the company would have “gone to the dogs,” and the company 
itself would now be in liquidation. 

Of course something will be offered to the committee, but there 
seems an unaccountable delay in settling what. 


Western Australia.—Soon after going to press last week I got 
the welcome news that the colonial Government had withdrawn the 
iniquitous Railway Traffic Bill though the almost equally iniquitous 
Mining Bill had been forced through both Houses. As the cablegram 
did not state that the latter had received the royal assent, it is hoped 
that this is being delayed pending further inquiries by the Coloniai 
Office. 

The correspondence first published by the company seemed to 
indicate that the new Colonial Secretary was inclined to adopt a 
very weak attitude, but apparently further investigation satisfied 
him that a strong case existed for some interference by the home 
Government. 

We have also little doubt that the colonial Government itself 
was impressed by the very strong feeling manifested by the English 
press on the policy adopted towards the Midland Railway. 

It speaks well for the prudence and wisdom of the colonial 
Government that they should not hesitate to withdraw a measure 
which they found was doing injury to the credit and good name of 
the colony. 


Festiniog Slate Quarries, Ltdi—I have no cause to regret 
warning my readers against this company., It was announced last 
week that pursuant to the Companies Act, Igoo, a trust deed had 
been filed at Somerset House, dated December 18, 1903, to secure 
£10,000 debentures on the veins and beds of slate under the land, 
the plant, tools, &c., thereon, and the company’s unpaid. capital, 
chattels, effects, &c. Does it mean the beginning of the end ? 

These are the sort of concerns which never have any reasonable 
chance of success, and which do infinite mischief to serious slate- 
quarrying enterprises and to the great body of investors by dis- 
couraging the employment of British capital in the development of 
the mineral wealth lying at our own doors, whilst millions are 
squandered in mining ventures or mining swindles in every other 
corner of the habitable globe. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


J. M. W.—Please read the above-mentioned rules. Letters to the City Editor 
“must be strictly confined to financial topics.’ I have forwarded your letter to the 
editor. 

M..D. (Derby).—I am not very keen on any of them, though ot course the quotations 
are substantially lower than they were. If I went in for any of them I should select 
3 and 5—also perhaps 4. 
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